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SALMON FISHING ON THE RIVER EARN. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has for some years 
existed in regard to a dam dyke across the river 
Earn, with cruives therein for taking salmon, erected 
near Dupplin. The proprietors on the upper reaches 
of the river complain that the effect of this dyke is 
to prevent the fish going up, and thus injurious to 
their rights of property. Remonstrances by public 
bodies and private proprietors have been made, 
but the dyke remains. 

In introducing the subject, I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the alleged grievance is not 
of modern origin, but of very ancient date. The 
predecessor of the present proprietor of Dupplin 
and Aberdalgie estate was Lord Oliphant of Gask 
and Aberdalgie, the Glenvarloch of the novelist. 

On 7 Aug., 1610, a complaint was made to the 
Privy Council by John, Earl of Montrose, John, 
Earl of Tullibardin, and Sir James Cunynghame, 
of Glengarnock, setting forth that divers Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament were passed, ordaining all 
cruives or dams made in fresh water for rivers that 
are “corst or set within the flood mark” to be 
destroyed, as tending to the destruction of smolts 
and fry of salmon fish (1581, ch. xv.) ; and the late 
Laurence, Lord Oliphant, first in 1566, and again 
in 1583, having set up certain cruives and dams 


on the water of the Erne, be-east the coble of | bein 


Forteviot—to the “grite spoyll” of all kinds of 


fish in the said es had been given to 
the Sheriff of Perth, in both those years, to cast 
down the said dams. The said charges having been 
executed, and Lord Oliphant having duly obeyed 
the same, there had been no violation of the said 
Act on the said water till lately, when Laurence, 
now Lord Oliphant, had resolved to set up a new 
dam on the said water between the complainers 
and the water mouth, and so not only to spoil 
them of their fishing in the said water, wherein 
they are heritably infeft, but also to destroy the 
whole fish, young and old, within the said water, 
thereby making the said river, which was ‘‘ verie 
ritche and plentifull of fischeis,” to become ‘‘ alto- 
gidder barren and void of fischeis, to the grite hurte 
of the commonwele.” Lord Oliphant appearing, 
and the Earl of Tullibardin, but neither of the 
other complainers, the lords, in regard that the 
decision of this matter will depend on the heritable 
right claimed by the defender to the erecting of a 
dam of the said water, continue the case till 
15 March next, and, meanwhile, discharge the 
defender from setting up any dams, cruives, or 
yairs on the said water. 

On 10 Aug., 1610, Lord Erskine became bound 
by Act of Caution for John, Earl of Tullibardin, 
in 3,000 merks, and for William, Master of Tulli- 
bardin, in 2,000 merks, not to harm Laurence, 
Lord Oliphant. 

On 1 Aug., 1611, a complaint was made to the 
Privy Council by Laurence, Lord Oliphant, and 
Sir Thomas Hammiltoun of Bynnie, for His 
Majesty's interest as follows. Lord Oliphant, 
having resolved to build a mill on his lands of 
Dipline, “ first causit cast the lead and wattergang 
for the said mylne and biggit ane dam, weill and 
substantiouslie gairdit with fourty tua cupplis of 
aik,” for holding in the water of the mill, and ex- 
pected to have finished the work without any 
trouble, “ now in this tyme of universall obedience 
and quietness under his Majesteis most happie and 
blissit governament.” But, in July then last, Wil- 
liam, Master of Tullibardin, Sheriff of Perth, Sir 
Mango and Robert Murrayis, sons of Johnne, Earl 
of Tullibardin, with others to the number of 100 
horsemen and 300 footmen, of whom many were 
the said earl’s men, and the rest broken High- 
landers, including fugitives of the Olan Gregour, 
armed with bows, habershons, targs, pole-axes, two- 
handed swords, and with hagbuts, and pistolets, 
came about 3 o’clock in the morning to the said 
dam and destroyed it, cutting with axes his whole 
forty-two cupples of oak with twelve other pieces 
of “ grite treis” lying beside thedam. Charge had 
been given to the defenders, including the said earl, 
to answer, and now pursuers appearing personally, 
and the Earl and Master of Tullibardine being 
present for themselves, and the other defenders 
ing also present, the lords find the convocation 
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end the of the dam and cutting of the 
cupples and timber thereof, to be clearly proved 
against the said master, and that it was done 
with the foreknowledge of the earl, and therefore 
ordain both to enter in ward in the castle of Edin- 
burgh; but they assoilzie the defenders from 
having some of the Clan Gregour in the company 
at the time libelled. 

Oo 16 Aug., 1611, Sie Thomas Hammiltoun of 
Bynnie, for His Majesty’s interest, and John, Earl 
of Tallibardin, as landlord to Thomas Mitchell and 
Johne McEwne, his tenants, complained that on 
15 July last Laurence, Lord Oliphant, accompanied 
by a number of his men, all armed with certain 
weapons and with hagbuts and pistolets, set upon 
the said tenants in the highway at Dalcharrochie, 
wounded them, and then led them as prisoners to 
the place of Duplene, where he would bave hanged 
them but for the “grite entreatie” of Sir Jobn 
Lindsay, fiar of Kynfawnis. Lord Oliphant then 
cast them in the “ pit and thevis hole” of Dipline, 
and detained them there divers days and nights 
without meat, drink, or other necessaries, After 
nine days he brought them “ fetterit and bundin 
thair handis behind thair back to Edinburgh.” All 
this the said tenants being free subjects, taken for 
no récent crime, and the defender having no power 
over them. Both parties appearing, the lords find 
that Oliphant has violated the laws in so far as he 
had pistolets in his company the time libelled, and 
therefore ordain him to keep ward in the burgh of 
Edinburgh till relieved. His defence for taking and 
warding the said tenants having been that, fore- 
gathering with the said tenants and with Symone 
Loutfate and Robert Quhite, and seeing hagbuts 
and pistolets in their company, he had apprehended 
Mitchell and McEwne and committed them to 
ward, as required by Act of Parliament made in 
1597. The lords, having considered this defence, 
assoilzie Lord Oliphant from all pain for his taking 
of the said tenants. A further complaint was 
lodged for the Earl of Tullibardin by Sir Thomas 
Hamilton for His Majesty’s interest, setting forth 
that the barony of Gask, with the right of fishing 
on the water of Erne from the mouth thereof on 
both sides up to the said barony, belonging to the 
said earl heritably, he and his predecessors past 
memory of man bad been in the peaceable posses- 
sion thereof, the late Laurence, Lord Oliphant, 
goodsire of the present Lord Oliphant, having been 
discharged by the ordinary courts of justice, first 
in the time of Queen Mary and since then in His 
Majesty’s own time, from erecting dams on the 
said water, that matters have rested now for thirty 
years. Lately, however, Laurence, the present 
Lord Oliphant, had resolved to renew his grand- 
father’s attempt to erect dams on the said water ; 
and the Lords of Secret Council having discharged 
him from building his dam till the question between 
him and the said earl had been decided by the 


ordinary judge, the said lord, impatient of having 
to prosecute his right according to law, had re- 
solved by strong hand to build a dam on the said 
water, and with “ grite diligence pat the same up.” 
Knowing the said earl was thereby “ havelie pre- 
judgeit in his right,” and that it was, therefore, 
necessary that the work should be prosecuted with 
force, he and certain of his servants, viz., Niniane 
Oliphant, Johnne New, Henry Oliphant, Johnne 
Miller, Richard Dae, Johnne Duncane, William 
Keir, Thomas Feinzies, Thomas Sword, and Wil- 
liam Baxter, had, on the fields cf Dupline and at 
the mill from 11 to 15 July last, borne hagbuts 
and pistolets, ridden “ athorte the cuntrey ” there- 
with, and to the “forder contempt of law brought 
certain hagbuts of found to Lord Oliphant’s work 
at Dupline, plantit the same in a little house neir 
by, maid murdreis hoillis within the same house of 
purpois to schote and slane all such personis as 
sould have interruptit the said worke.” Both parties 
appearing, the lords assoilzie the defender from the 
charge of having had hagbuts and pistolets in his 
company, and remit the matter of the dam to be 
pursued before the judge competent. 

On 24 Feb., 1612, the Lords of Privy Council, 
who had been nominated by Jobn, Earl of Tulli- 
bardin, and William, Master of Tullibardine, and 
by Laurence, Lord Oliphant, on the other side, 
for settling the dispute, remitted it to the Lords of 
Council and Session, and in the mean time ordained 
the parties to suffer the dams to rest as they were 
till decree be given in the case. 

We do not know the ultimate result of the con- 
tention between the parties. The extracts above 
given from the Privy Council Records should 
prove interesting at the present time, when the 
question as to the obstruction of the salmon fishing 
on the Earn is again raised. They are also curious 
as giving a graphic account of the manner in which 
great proprietors at the time endeavoured to assert 
their rights. A. G. Ret. 

Auchterarder, 


THE LATIN LITANY RECITED AT THE 
OPENING OF CONVOCATION. 

As an almost necessary sequel to my paper on 
the translations of the Book of Common Prayer 
into the Latin language (ante, p. 101), it may be 
well to add a further note upon the Latin Litany 
recited at the opening of Convocation. I possess 
four modern editions: those of 1826, 1847, 1869, 
and 1880. These all have the following title- 
page :— 

“ Forma Precum in utraque Domo Convocatipnis, sive 
Synodi Przlatorum et czteri Cleri, seu Provincialis seu 

ationalis, in ipso statim cujuslibet Sessionis Initio 
solenniter recitanda,” 

Then follow two texts: “ Adjutorium nostrum” 
(Ps. exxiv. 8) and “Ubi duo vel tres” (St. 
Matthew xviii. 20). 
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rayers for the bishops: ‘ That it may please Thee to 


The form contains the Litany, to which ‘are pray: 

‘ re with Thy Holy Spirit this Convocation, and to 

ro Seproms Parliament’ “Orato | Petar ws into ll uth which w 
ess, 
resente Convocatione sive Synodo,” and five or 

namely, those for SS. Simon and Jude, He Pp f of the 
Good Friday (the second collect), St. Peter's Day | Prayers tor < ar lament and for the Convocation as 
(with the variation of “Sanctis Apostolis Tuis” they 7 he adds a 
instead of “Thy Apostle St. Peter”), Fifth t particular 


Sunday after Trinity, and the Prayer for Unity 


In the Convocation of 1664, Sessio cxxv., 


is added the “ Benedictio,” which, however, does 4 - Reger . 

> or meridiem ejusdem die etc. introducto libro precum in 

not appear in the editions of 1826, 1847, or 1869. | Latina concept’, relatum fuit cure et cutuhend sovenenl 

I ought also to mention a modern edition of this | in Christo patris Johannis permissione divina Sarum epis- 


Litany with music :— 


copi [that is John Earle, Bishop of Salisbury, Septem- 
ber, 1663, to 17 November, 1665], et Johannis Dolben 


“ Litania seu Supplicatio Generalis numeris musicis | 7p. 
aptata ad usum Ecclesi Cathedralis S. Pauli Londinen- Westmonasteriensis.”—Cardwell, ‘Syno- 


sis ex opera Johannis Stainer, A.M., Mus.Doc., et 
Gulielmi Russell, A.M., Mus.B.” 


Probably this refers not to the special Con- 


vocation Office, but rather to the matter treated of 


This edition is not dated, but it was first issued in Session Ixxx., in which the care “de transla- 
in 1888, and is published by Messrs. Novello, | ion libri publicarum precum” was committed to 


Ewer & Co. 


Dr. John Earle, Dean of Westminster, and to 


I have expended a good deal of labour lately in| Dy John Peirson (ibid., p. 671). The twenty-fifth 
the endeavour to ascertain the exact date at which session had ordered the “liber precum publicarum 
the Convocation Litany was first printed, and to | in Latinum versus” to be reprinted (ibid., p. 628). 
determine to whom the translation is to be assigned. | These three entries in all probability relate to the 
I think that Ihave been able to settle the first | translation of the whole Book of Common Prayer. 


point but the second is at present uncertain. I 


The ceremonies observed at the opening of Con- 


may say at once that I shall be grateful to any one vocation had varied from time to time. In 
who may be able to decide this a a January, 1562, 

In the Lambeth Library, the natural home for | ,, A * 
such a book, the earliest edition is that of 1689, [Matte Parker] - a," Bt Panis, a 


printed “ Londini, Typis Car. Bill & Tho. New- 


itany in English, Day, Provost of Eton, preached the 


comb, Regis Majestatis Typogr. M.pDc.Lxxx1x.” | opening sermon.”—Lathbury, p. 162. 


There is a copy of this edition in the British 


In the Tenison MSS. is a directory for the first 


Museum (press-mark 3406, c. 31), where are also | day of Convocation :— 


to be seen editions printed in 1700, 1702, 1741, 


“ A Directorie for orders to be observed by my lord of 


1747, 1807, 1833, 1837, and 1847, together with an | Canterbury his grace the first day of the Convocation, 
edition printed in Dublin in 1704, adapted to the | To St. Paul's. To put on their robes in the vestry, 


The ministers of the Church to say the Litany, and 


cireumstances of the Irish Church (f merk afterwards ‘ Veni Creator’ in English. The preacher to 


3407, c. 29). 


preach in Latin. The archbishop to make an oration to 


Tam disposed to think that the edition of 1689 | ti. bishops and clergy. The archbishop sends the cle 
is the first issue of the ‘Forma Precum.’ Lath- | to the accustomed place to choose a prolocutor.”—Lath- 
bury, in his ‘ History of the Convocation of the | bury, p. 163. 


Church of England’ (second edition, note to p. 325), 


On 14 April, 1640, the archbishop, William 


says only that “in 1689 the form of prayer used in | Laud, came from Lambeth to Paul’s Wharf “in 
Convocation was printed by the royal printer” ;|naviculo dicto vulgo a barge,” where he was 
but he does not say, though probably he implies, | received by the proctors and other ministers of 


that it was so printed for the first time. 

It seems highly probable that the translation 
was executed by some member or members of the 
Convocation which assembled on 21 November, 
and which, after several prorogations, was dissolved 
with the Parliament soon after 24 January next 
ensuing (Lathbury, id., p. 325 and p. 332). 

Mr. Cardwell, in his ‘ History of Conferences,’ 
p. 433, gives an account of “the particular Acts 
and adjournments of the Convocation from 4 De- 
cember, 1689,” commencing with the words :— 

“The Litany was read by a bishop for some days in 

Latin, there being only this supplication added after the 


his Court of Canterbury of the Arches. Thence 
he passed “‘in curru sive vehiculo” to the epis- 
copal palace, which adjoined the north-western 
tower of the cathedral. A little later, vested 
‘‘amictu et habitu,” he was conducted “ad 
ostium boreale ecclesis Pauline juxta palatium 
episcopale,” through which he passed into the 
cathedral. Here the archbishop was received b 

the dean, Thomas Wynnyff, two canons resi- 
dentiary, and other ministers, robed in surplices, 
who conducted him to the choir, and placed him 
in the dean’s stall. Suffragan bishops of the pro- 


vince of Canterbury accompanied him in their 
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habits, and sat in the stalls of the prebendaries on 
either side of the choir. The “ Te Deum ” was then 
sung in English, and Dr, Turner preached a Latin 
sermon, (Cardwell, ‘Synodalia,’ pp. 595-6.) 

On 8 May, 1660, “ Te Deum” was sung, and a 
Latin sermon preached. (Lathbury, pp. 279-81.) 

On 31 December, 1701, the new Convocation 
was opened, ‘‘ the Latin service having been read 
by the Bishop of Oxford, and the sermon preached 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s,” Dr. William Sherlock. 
(Lathbury, p. 363.) This “ Latin service” is 
beyond all doubt the ‘‘ Forma Precum ” still in 
use ; perhaps this is the first occasion of its public 
recitation, as, although the form was printed, as 
has been already stated, in 1689, Convocation did 
not meet from that period till 1700. 

The question which remains to be determined is 
that pro at the commencement of the present 
paper: Who were the persons by whom this Latin 
version was made? hoever they were, they did 
not take any of the existing translations. The 
Litany of the “Forma Precum” is not that of 
the Elizabethan Prayer Book; nor is it that 
of Dr. Durel. (Parsell’s version was not issued 
till 1706, and Dr. Harwood’s was still later.) It 
is much to be regretted that the familiar language 
of the Elizabethan book was not retained, the 
false taste of the age preferring a quasi-classical 
rendering to the old ecclesiastical Latinity. The 
same spirit, as every liturgiologist knows, is to be 
discerned in recensions of the French breviaries. 
It was the fashion of the It may be permis- 
sible to give a few exam of the older Latin, 
contrasted with that now in use. In these 

llel passages, the first is taken from the Latin 

rayer Book printed by Thomas Vautrollier in 

1574, the second from the ‘‘ Forma Precum” in 
use to-day :— 

1, “*Ab omni peceato, malo, et infortunio, ab insidiis 

**Ab omni malo et afflictione, a ‘ nsidii 

2. “ A cxecitate cordis, Superbia, Ambitione, Hypocrisi, 
Ira, Odio, Malitia, et Discordia,” 

“ Ab omni cecitate cordis, a superbia, vana gloria, et 
hypocrisi ; ab invidia, odio, malitia, et ab omni affectu 
caritate alieno.”’ 

3. “A fornicatione, et aliis omnibus peccatis mor- 
talibus, et a tentationibus carnis, mundi, et diaboli.” 

** A scortatione, ique alio p to mortifero; et 

. “A fulgure et tem te, a e 

** A fulgure et procella; a lue, pestilentie, et fame; a 
bello, caede, et ab improvisa morte.” 

5, “ Ab omni seditione et conspiratione,” &c, 

“Ab omni seditione, clandestina conjuratione, et per- 
duellione,” &c, 

6. “ Ut peregrinantibus terra marique.” 

“ Ut omnes terra marique iter facientes,” 

>= Ut pupillis et orphanis, viduis......prospicere 


“Ut orphanis et viduis......opitulari et providere 
digneris.” 


It must be confessed that ‘‘ab improvisa 
morte” is to be preferred for many reasons to ‘‘a 
morte subitanea”; and it must be remembered 
that some of the other variations were rendered 
necessary by the revisions of the English Prayer 
Book. At any rate, the Convocation translators 
escaped the “Te quesumus, exaudi nos, Jova ” of 
the first edition of Parsell. bal 

It may be well to give the special petition 
peculiar to the “‘ Forma Precum ” :— 

** Ut praeenti huic Convocationi [vel synodo] Spiritu 
Tuo Sancto aspirare, et praeesse digneris ; qui nos ducat 
in omnem veritatem, quz est secundum pietatem,” 

I have collated the editions of 1689, 1700, 
1702, 1741, but the results of the collation have 
no general interest, And I may add that I have 
referred to Wilkins’s ‘Concilia,’ but without gaining 
any fresh light. W. Sparrow Simpson, 


Tae Cavt, Sitty-now, or Sitty-noop.—This 
term is sometimes applied to the amnion or caul, 
that natural membrane which now and then 
happens to be on the head of an infant when it comes 
into the world, and is then supposed to possess 
supernatural qualities, whereas in ordinary cases it 
remains unnoticed. ‘‘ A child’s caul for sale ” is, 
or was, no uncommon subject for an advertisement, 
and readers of Dickens will remember that David 
Copperfield ‘‘ was born with a caul, which was 
advertised for sale in the newspapers at the low 
price of fifteen guineas,” I have lately heard of some 
notions which are quite new to me, and are not 
all mentioned in the section on the caul in Ellis’s 
Brand, iii. 114, where, in accordance with the 
meaning of silly-hood, ¢.e., happy or lucky hood, 
it is said to be supposed that, if treated with due 
respect, it will secure good fortune to the original 
wearer, or bring it to any one who gets posses- 
sion of the article. Especially was it supposed to 
make it impossible for any ship that carried one to 
go down at sea, hence the advertisements addressed 
to sailors, such as those quoted in ‘ Brand,’ and, 
for anything I know, a caul may still fetch its 
price. If so, a dishonest midwife might soon grow 
rich, for there are as many cauls as babies, and it 
would not be necessary to explain that the caul 
which was being disposed of had not been seen on 
an infant’s — ; for what difference could it 
possibly make? Caveat emptor. 

What I have heard is this. A middle-aged 
domestic in Lincolnshire, lately told a lady of 
somebody 

‘twho had web-feet, she had seen them, and it was all to 
do with when he was born he was born with a silly-hood, 
a sort of a veil over his head. And if they don’t take 
care of it, the child will grow up a wanderer. They 
stretch it out, real thin it is, like tissue paper, and they 
= on paper. And they always know by it if the person 

ill, My aunt at K— said it, and showed it to me, 
like the thin part of a pig’s apron, midgin some folks 
calls it, where it’s finest, and she said it'll go damp 


oe 
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always if he ails anything (see Grose, quoted in Brand, 
115). And I says one day to my mother, about a son 
brother of mine, that was always upon the wander about 
and never settled, 1 eays, I wonder what makes him do 
that a-way. Why, she says, it’s all along of his being 
born in a sillyhood. He can’t help it, for we never kept 
it, as we ought to have done,” 

So, then, it would seem that one particular good 
fortune which the silly-hood brings is that of living 
a quiet, settled life. Which reminds me of the 
local proverb attributed to Mother Shipton : 
** Happy is the man that’s born between Trent 
and Ancholme, and there abides.” Questioned as 
to shipwreck, our informant said, “‘ Ob, yes, I know 
they are a fine thing against storms, they say.” It 
appears that the superstition came originally from 
the East, and that there are several words in 
Arabic for the caul. St. Chrysostom inveighs 
against these foolish notions in several of his 
homilies. The French saying, “Il est né coiffé.” 
means “He is a lucky man.” See further in 
Brand. 

Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


ARBITRATION: A PropnHecy.—Now that the 
treaty between this country and the United States 
is an almost accomplished fact, the following 
cutting from the Morning, 20 August, 1896, will 
be read with interest :-— 

“The editor of the New England Magazine recalls a 
prophecy uttered by Edward Everett Hale when preach- 
ing in 1889, It reads curiously in the light of the last 
eight months: ‘The twentieth century will apply the 
word of the Prince of Peace to international life. The 
beginning will not be made at the end of war, but in 
some time of peace. The suggestion will come from one 
of the Six Great Powers. It will be from a nation which 
has no large permanent military establishment ; that is 
to say, it will probably come from the United States. 
This nation, in the most friendly way, will propose to 
the other great Powers to name each one jurist of world- 
wide fame, who with the other five shall form a 
permanent tribunal of the highest dignity. Everything 
will be done to give this tribunal the honour and respect 
of the world, As an international court, it will be 
organized without reference to any especial case under 
discussion. Then it will exist, Gradually the habit will 
be formed of consulting this august tribunal in all ques- 
tions before States. More and more will men of honour 
and command feel that an appointment to serve on this 
tribunal is the highest human dignity. Of such a tribunal 
the decisions, though no musket enforce them, will be 
one day received of course.’” 

C. P. Hate, 


Tae Joxon Mepat or I.—The 
acquirement of the Juxon gold medal of Charles I, 
by the Trustees of the British Museum follows 
curious antecedents. It is believed to have been 
proposed for a five-pound gold piece which was 
never struck ; on one side, a bare-headed bust in 
armour with lace collar, reverse, a fine boldly struck 
garnished shield with the royal arms inscribed 
“Florent Concordia Regna.” It was said to have 
been presented to Bishop Juxon by Charles I. on 
the morning of the execution. The bishop devised 


it by will to Mrs, Mary Gayters, from whom it 
descended to her grand-daughter, who married a 
clergyman, the Rev. James Commeline, whose 
grandson, the Rev. Mr. Commeline, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, sold it to Lieut-Col. Drum- 
mond, who disposed of it to Mr. Till, a coin dealer 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, for 501. By 
him it was offered for 80/. to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, who refused to purchase, and Mr. 
Till at once sold it to Mr. J. Dodsley Cuff for 601. 
In July, 1854, Mr. Cuffs coins were offered for 
sale by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, when the 
agent for the British Museum contended for the 
medal at thrice the sum for which the Trustees 
previously rejected it. Mr. Brown, of the publish- 
ing firm Longman & Co., however, acquired it for 
2601., the largest amount that up to then had ever 
been paid for a single coin. At the recent sale the 
Trustees of the British Museum acquired the 
medal for 7701. which at one time they might have 
purchased for 801. Hitpa 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Mipsummer Fires 1x tHe Norra or Scor- 
LAND.— Various have been the traces of archaic 
sun-worship in our land, both in medieval and in 
modern times. Vestiges of the cult were to be 
found in the North of Scotland in the seventeenth 
century in the form of Midsummer fires, still to be 
seen in Norway. There are allusions to the 
custom in ‘ Records of the Presbyteries of Inver- 
ness and Dingwall,’ 1643-1688 (Scottish History 
Society, 1896), where we read (p. 268) :— 

“*Dingwell, 26 Junij, 1655. It is ordained that the 
severall brethren intimate to their congrega°’nes that they 
desist of the superstitious abuses vsed on St. Johnes day 
by burneing torches through thair cornes, and fyres in 
thair townes, and thaire-efter fixing thair staicks in 
thair Kaileyeards.” 

Again we read (p. 323) :— 

‘Dingwall, 13 June, 1671. The Brethren were 
ordained to make publique intimatione to there severall 
congregationes of the act passed in Synod against Midde- 
summer fires,” 

With reference to the former extract, Mr. 
William Mackay, the editor of the work, observes : 

“The minute of July, 1655, shows that the oft-repeated 
statement that kail was not known in the Highlands 
until recent times is incorrect. In that year, evidently, 
kailyards were common, and were, along with the corn- 
fielde, made the object of the blessing that came through 
the ancient sacrifice of the Midsummer Fire.” 


J. M. Macxinuay, F.S.A, 
Glasgow. 


‘Toe Suir or comparison of 
Ascensius’s ‘ Nauis Stultifere Collectanea,’ Paris, 
1513, with Barclay’s ‘Ship of Fools,’ London, 
1509, leads to the conclusion that the various 
translators of this popular work took the largest 

ible liberties with the text. The original 
blocks, one of which is dated 1494 (the fool and 
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the dandy), seem to have been sent from Germany 
to England and thence to France, perhaps without 
fall accompanying let . The eleventh pic- 
ture represents the fool leaning on a club and 
talking with a woman (?) of half his size, who is 
seated on a board. Each of his feet rests on a 
book. The heading is ‘‘De Incredulis,” but 
Ascensius* adds four caustic lines against over- 


credulity :— 
Sunt qui pneuma sacrum corn’ singula principi 
Dictauisse putant verba: nec hinc demere litteram 
Audent vel minimam : stultitiam quorum ego maximam 
Bic taxo vt vetulee que superos narrat & inferos. 
The “ princeps corniger” is Moses, Barclay has 
nothing of this. I regret that I have not access to 
the ‘ Narrenschiff.’ A comparison of editions might 
lead to interesting results. 
Ricnarp H, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Pearts.—In an old newspaper cutting which 
came under my notice a few days ago I met with 
the statement that shortly before the assassination 
of Henry IV. of France, in 1610, his Queen, Mary 


de Medicis, dreamed that all the jewels in her | 4, 
crown were changed into pearls, and pearls, she 
was told, betokened tears. I was reminded of a 
passage in Webster's ‘ Duchess of Malfi’—acted 
for the first time within a decade of the occurrence 
—which may have been suggested by it :— 


Duchess. I had a very strange dream to-night, 
Antonio, What was’t? 
Duchess. Methought I wore my coronet of state, 
And on a sudden all the diamonds 
Were chang’d to pearls. 
Antonio, My interpretation 
Is, you'll weep shortly ; for to me the 
Do signify your tears. 
The ill omen of pearls as bridal adornments has 
doubtless been referred to already in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
The duchess’s reflection, 
The birds that live i’ the field 
On the wild benefit of nature live 
Happier than we ; for they may choose their mater, 
was, if I be rightly informed, either quoted or un- 
consciously repeated at an interesting crisis by an 
English princess of our own day. 
Sr. Swirnin. 


“ALL MY AND Peocy Martin.”—This 
variant of “ All my eye and Betty Martin” is new 
to me, though it may not be so to yourself or to 
some of your readers. It is used in the ‘Clock 
Almanack’ for this year, p. 39, in a short sketch 
called ‘The New Woman’: “They can tak big 
enuff strides and dress daycently at the same time, 
But it’s all mi-eye-an-peggy-martin!” In Mr. 
K. Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts and Phrases,’ pp. 376-7, 
it is stated that Curnpert Bepe recorded in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ 17 December, 1859, that 


[* Qy. Brandt? Is not Ascensius the printer of the 
book 


he had found the expression ‘‘ All my eye and 
Betty Martin” in an old black-letter volume, 
without date, entitled, ‘The Ryghte call 
Historie of Master Thomas Thumbe.’ “This 
shows,” says Mr. Edwards, “that the phrase has 
been in use for something like three hundred years,” 
Is itso? Ido not wish to be referred to Grose, 
Brewer, &c. F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Competitor ror Loncest Reien.—Apropos 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, it may perhaps 
not be altogether out of place to recall to recollec- 
tion the fact that Her Majesty’s reign, although 
“already longer than that of any anointed 
monarch of England” (as Mr. Andrew Lang 
reminds us in his article ‘ Victorian Literatare, 
in this month’s Good Words), still falls short of 
“that of an uncrowned king, James III.” 
James II. died at St. Germains, 6 September; 
1701, and the Prince of Wales (James Francis 
Edward) was acknowledged by Louis XIV. as 
James III. the same day; he died in 1765, 
having been king de jure (at any rate in the 
opinion of some of our great-grandfathers), if not 
facto, for sixty-four years. No doubt Her 
Majesty will easily beat even this record ; but we 
must wait until 1901 for her to do so. 

F. L. Mawpestey. 


Tas First Use or Onstornororm in Ena- 
LAND.— The following is a cutting from the 
Slough, Eton, and Windsor Observer of 2 January, 
and is an extract from the speech made by Dr, 
Buée of Slough, when thanking the Board of 
Guardians for a presentation on resigning the 
appointment of medical officer. Dr. Buée says :— 


‘*He began his career in Bath in 1834, when thin 
were very different from what they were now. Then it 
was customary to bleed, cup, blister, leech, appl 
seatons as counter irritants, moxa, and he could not tell 
them how many varieties of torture......Then, again, 
with regard to surgery, anzsthetice and antiseptics had 
completely altered the character of surgery, and opera- 
tions could be performed now which years ago were 
absolutely impossible. Cutting off a leg without chloro- 
form was a most terrible affair, but now under chloro- 
form the patient was like a log. With regard to chloro- 
form, if they would turn to Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates,’ they would find [it there stated] that chloroform 
was first used in England in December, 1848, and 

that] it was given by a Mr. Robinson, a dentist in 
ndon, in a case of tooth drawing. In 1848 there came 
into this neighbourhood [Slough] a Mr. Irvine, He 
bought that property which belonged at one time to 
Mr. Grote [historian of Greece}, at East Burhham, He 
had just come from Edinburgh, and his sister with him, 
and he was not only a patient, but a great friend of Sir 
James Simpson. He (Dr, Buée) happened to go there 
one day in January to see his sister,and Mr, Irvine had 
just received a letter from Sir James Simpson, who was 
describing his success in giving chloroform, As he had 
been so successful with chloroform he (Dr. Buée) did 
not see why he should not try it. He said to Mr. 
Irvine, ‘How shall I get the chloroform?’ Mr. Irvine 
replied, ‘ If you write to Duncan & Flockhart, of Edio- 
burgh, end use my name, they will send it down imme- 
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diately.” He (the er) wrote the same day to 
Edinburgh for the chloroform, and in three days he got 
it. On the following morning, 10 January, 1848, he 
used it at the birth of a person he saw only a few days 
ago, so that there was no mistake about it whatever, and 
he firmly believed he was the very first person to use 
cbloroform in England.” 


Here we have a specific claim made, and the date 
given as 10 January, 1848, If this be correot the 
* Dictionary of Dates’ might be corrected. 

R, Hepvezr Watwace. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


St. Jonn Baprist’s Anpgy, Cotcugster.— 
Can any of your readers tell me of the whereabouts 
of a document which contains a contemporary 
drawing of the martyrdom of Blessed John Beche 
(alias Thomas Marshall), last abbot of St. John 
Baptist’s, Colchester, on 1 Dec., 1539? It is an 
account of the ions of the abbey, drawn up 
(apparently) for the use of the Royal Commissions 
who seized the property as that of a convicted 
traitor. In 1850 the MS. was in the hands of a 
Mr. Finney, of High Street, Leicester, and a copy 
of the drawing (now in my possession) was made 
by Miss Gresby. The drawing represents (appa- 
rently) the abbot being led out to execution from 
the abbey gates, the procession being headed by 
the sheriff, or Royal Commissioner, riding on a horse 
and bearing a wand of office. In the distance, on 
a hill-top, is seen the execution of the abbot, who 
is hanging on a gibbet. 

Dom Breve Cammy, 0.S.B. 


CaPELLanvus.—What is the precise meaning of 
capellanus as used in a document dated 1375? 
Among the records of the parish of Hartington I 
find in a list of the vicars one at this date so 
styled. Is the word properly applicable to a vicar 
or other officiating priest of the parish ; or does it 
necessarily mean a chantry priest or chaplain of 
any kind ; and does it imply the existence of a 
chantry? What is the best book to refer to for 
an explanation of words used in English mediwval 
ecclesiastical documents? Wittiam Frupzs. 

Hartington. 

See Ducange’s ‘ Glossarium,’) 


Rowen Famity.—My grandfather William 
Rowen married Catherine Evans in Scotland 
about 1825 or 1830, and died about 1850 or 1852, 
when his wife and family came to this country. In 
ascending the Mississippi River, en route to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the boat capsized and all the family 
were drowned except my mother. She was only 
@ child floating in the wreckage, but told where 


she was going, and that she had a brother Thomas 
in Cincinnati, who subsequently died ; so that my 
mother knows nothing of her family. I think the 
wreck was of the John Adams, on 27 Jan., 1851, 
spoken of in the ‘ Annual Register’ (British), but 
have no means of knowing. I am not aware of 
the locality of Scotland where they lived, but seek 
information. Perhaps the official death record 
of Scotland will show. Information concerning 
this family would be much valued. 


Geo, E, Fiemine. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Passage Eliot, 
speaking of Mr. Casaubon’s limitations, asks, “‘ Did 
not an immortal physicist and interpreter of hiero- 
glyphs write detestable verses?” Who is here 
referred to? The famous discoverer in physics and 
in the reading of Egyptian hieroglyphics is, nodoubt, 
Dr, Thomas Young ; but did he write verses? If 
not, can it be that the learned George Eliot mixed 
up Thomas Young, born 1773, with his namesake, 
Edward Young, of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ who died 
in 1765? It seems hardly possible, so I ask, Was 
Dr. Thomas Young a verse-writer ? 

A. Suytue Pater. 

South Woodford, 


Herpert.—In ‘A Priest to the 
Temple,’ chap. x., occurs the expression, singular 
enough from the author, “ His children he first 
makes Christians, and then Commonwealth’s men.” 
Is there any means of knowing whether these are 
the words of the original manuscript? For the 
book was written in 1632, but not published until 
1652, when the de facto state of affairs made 
** Commonwealth” only too realistic. But Bar- 
nabas Oley was an editor whom we might expect 
to have been faithful to his author’s own words, 
even at the risk of losing life and liberty, and no 
alteration appears in later editions. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Coat or Arms.—Azure, a chief or (7), over all 
a lion rampant ermine. Impaling Argent, six 
flower-heads (qy. columbine, not, however, drop- 
ping?) purpure (7), three, two, and one, and on a 
chief sable three castles or. The owner of a book 
after or about the year 1480. Can any one en- 
lighten me ? 0.8 


Sir Georcs Pace.—Can any of your contri- 
butors give me information regarding a Sir George 
Page, said to have been a military officer? He 
lived about 1680. Sioma Tav. 


Bripvce. — There is between Bothwell and 
Motherwell, Lanarkshire, an old Roman bridge 
over the river Calder. I visited it quite recently, 
and it seems to be in a good state of preservation. 


This, I am informed, was op Watling Street, which 
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seems very probable, as it lies directly in that 
route, Can any reader inform me by whom this 
bridge was built? Does it belong to the days of 
Antonius Pius’; or is it of an earlier date ? 
CaLEponia. 


Happow Hatui.—We are told that the whole 
manor of Haddon was given by William I. to 
William Peverell. But the name of Henry de 
Ferrars is also mentioned (I believe in ‘ Domesday 
Book ’) as that of the owner of Haddon, I should 
be glad of more light on this point. I can find very 
scant record of the Peverells and Avenells. Cana 
complete list of these early lords of Haddon be 
compiled ? F. H. C. 


Hote Hovse.—I shall be very glad if any 
reader can inform me whether the name “‘ the 
Hole House,” which occurs in a deed of 
5 Henry VIIL, refers to any particular kind of 
house—as, for instance, Wood House—or if it would 
be simply a given name, such as, say, Red House, 
Bleak House, &c, Cuartes Drury. 


Barpsters, Caurcamen.—Can any of your 
correspondents give a complete list of the Bardsleys 
and their relatives who have been ordained? I 
refer to the present Bishop of Carlisle’s relations ; 
and think they will almost all be found in the 
northern province. Maya tt. 


Srzam.—Lombroso says, in the English edition 
of ‘The Man of Genius,’ 1891, p. 18, ‘* Napoleon 
rejected steam, and Richelieu sent Salomon de 
Caus, its first inventor, to the Bicétre.” On what 
ground is the assertion that Salomon de Caus dis- 
covered steam-power based? At p. 156 of the 
same book Lombroso himself remarks, “In 1543 
Blasco de Garay appears to have propelled a vessel 
by steam and paddles in the port of Barcelona.” 
Where is a list to be found of the men of all ages 
and countries who foresaw the employment of 
steam asa motor-force ? A 

Hucues or Trostrey.—Who is the present 
representative of the ancient family known as 
Hughes of Trostrey, who may also described 
as of Cilwch and Moyne’s Court, all in the county 
of Monmouth? On the extinction of Hughes of 
Brecon, towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the sole remaining line was said to be the 
branch which somewhat later was called Hughes 
of Cheltenham, who intermarried with Brydges of 
Keynsham and St. John Lucas of Bath. Mr. 
Robert Hughes, of Cheltenham, is named in 
Burke’s ‘ General Armory,’ ed. 1879, as represent- 
ing Hughes of Trostrey ; but inquiries at Chelten- 
ham have failed to elicit any trace of the family. 
Most of the authorities (apparently following 
Jones’s ‘ Brecknockshire’) assert that the Hugheses 
were extinct except at Cheltenham ; but I have 
proof that a junior branch remains in Hughes of 


Monmouth, which, if the Cheltenham line has died 
out—as appears to be the case—is now solely 
representative of this historic offshoot of the great 
Silurian race of Herbert. Jones’s mistake is 
easily explained. Jonn Honson MatrHews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Ropert Perreav.—Dr. Charles Brown, who 
went to Berlin in 1778, and resided there for 
several years as chief physician to two kings of 
Prussia in succession, Frederick William II. and 
Frederick William III., served an ee 
to a surgeon in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and is sai 
to have afterwards gone to London and actually 
been “ assistant to the unfortunate Robert Perreau, 
who at that time kept a carriage and moved in 
high sphere as to practice and society.” Who was 
Robert Perreau, and why styled “ unfortunate” ? 

NovocasTREnsis. 


Josera Neexp, or Niexp, or Futnam.—Who 
was he? He resided at a house in the High Street 
from 1807 to 1813. Was he related to Neeld, the 
eccentric character who left his fortune to the 
Queen? Two or three years ago a correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ mentioned a Neeld of Fulham, but 
though I have tried to find the reference I have 
failed. Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Jessamy.—Was the pretty epithet “‘ Jessamy 
Bride” invented by Goldsmith to apply to Mary 
Horneck ; or was the word “ Jessamy ” in previous 
use? If simply an inspiration of Goldsmith, it 
would, of course, be useless to seek for its deriva- 
tion. “Little Comedy” seems to speak for itself 
as a playfully descriptive nickname. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Horrietp.—This manor is in Gloucestershire, 
and was given to the Abbey of St. Augustine, 
Bristol, and is now out on lease to the trustees of 
Bishop Monk. The Court Rolls or books go back 
to about 1652. The manor was sold by the Com- 
missioners in the time of the Protectorate in 1649. 
Where are the Court Rolls or books prior to 1652 
likely to be found? Is anything known of the 
history of this manor, or of the parish of Filton in 
which the manor is partly situate, beyond what is 
to be found in the county histories? 

Newton Wabe. 

Newport, Mon. 


Enouand, THE Vircin Mary’s Dowrer.—Last 
year His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. wrote an 
** Apostolical Letter to the Englishmen who seek 
the Kingdom of God in the Unity of Faith,” and 
he added to this letter a prayer to the Virgin Mary 
for our English brethren (“ Ad sanctissimam Vir- 
ginem pro Anglis fratribus deprecatio”). This 
ie begins with this sentence : ‘‘O beata Virgo 


aria, Mater Dei, Regina nostra et Mater dul- 
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cissima, benigne oculos tuos converte ad Angliam 

que dos tua vocatur.” Probably it is intended by 

the Pope as an ancient, and perhaps trite, compli- 

ment to England. But, in this case, what is its 

history, and who is its author ? H. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


‘ Mevestuo’s Davcnrers.’—In the Paris Salon 
Catalogue for 1893 mention is made of a picture 
by F. le Quesne entitled ‘The Daughters of 
Menestho.’ What is known about them? Thereis 
no legend mentioned in any classical dictionary or 
in any Egyptian books which I have been able to 
consult. W. ES. 


Keox Famity.—I should be grateful for re- 
ferences to pedigrees of this family, or any parti- 
culars as to Nicolas and Thomas, sons of Anthony 
Keck, of Sanford, and as to Anthony, son of Nicolas 
Keck, of Brome Court. And where is Brome 
Court? All named above were living in > 

A. T. M. 


Baptistzrizs.—I am informed that there is a 
baptistery attached to Cranbrook Church, Kent, 
and that there is only one other baptistery in 
Eogland. Is this so; and where may this be? 
Also I am told that over the baptistery is a room 
called Bloody Baker's Tower, where persecuted 
Protestants were confined in the time of Queen 
Mary, by, I suppose, either a dignitary of the 
Church or a magistrate named Baker. I am 
told this man’s garments are, or were not long ago, 
to be seen in a tattered condition hanging in the 
church at Cranbrook. Can you tell me anything 
farther about these statements ? E. A. OC, 


ABERGAVENNY Parish Recisters. — When 
going through these registers during this month I 
found the marriages and baptisms between 1707 
and 1719 had been most carefully cut out. Can 
any correspondent suggest a reason for this very 
scandalous act? Was it to conceal some dis- 
agreeable entry ; or was any property in dispute? 

Recinatp Stewart Boppinetor, 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, 


Hyrmy.—lIn what collection of bymns occurs that 
commencing 
I’m not a little Protestant, 
So call me what you will? 
Warp, 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


“Horse sense.”—This expression, common all 
over the United States, is applied conversationally 
in referring to any individual noticeable for com- 
mon sense, and knowing, by a sort of instinct, 
when and how to set about an action without 
waiting for or seeking the advice of friends and 
neighbours. Has it a local habitation in Great 
Britain ? Penrtucker. 


Longwood, U.S, 


Beylies, 


THE PARTICLE “ WITH.” 
(8 8, x. 472; xi. 93.) 

Mr, Birxseck Terry's comment on my note 
is not what I expected. He admits that the 
phrase “‘ It, with its copy, were put into the same 
cover,” is ungrammatical, but thinks ‘‘it may be 
defended on the ground of synesis.” If this is, in 
Dean Farrar’s diction, a ‘sense construction,”* it 
is not a common-sense one. The meaning of with 
is “accompanied by,” and by the principle of sub- 
stitution it would be as correct to say ‘* it, accom- 
panied by its copy, were put,” as ‘‘it, with its 
copy, were put.” It is usual, however, to treat 
the adjunct, ‘with its copy,” as an enlargement 
not of the subject, but of the predicate ; we prefer 
to write “it was put with its copy.” But suppose 
G. L. G. had written ‘‘ with its copy it were put 
into the same cover,” would any of your readers 
have thought that construction defensible “on the 
ground of synesis”? The obvious conclusion is 
that in the composition of a sentence an encum- 
brance or enlargement of the subject tends to 
obscure the syntax, whence the error exemplified 
in such sentences as 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown,t 
an error to which Victorian writers are addicted 
as well as Elizabethan, and with more frequency. 

The constructio ad synesim had free play in the 
classical languages, and an imitation of Latin 
syntax would yield the phrase, “I, with my brother, 
are ordered to Capua,” or, more briefly, ‘‘I, with 
him, are ordered.” The term is unknown in 
English grammar, though the thing exists in a 
small way therein. Our sense construction affects 
only verbs and pronouns connected with nouns of 
multitude and nouns of money, measure, or pro- 
portion—examples of syntax usual with the latter 
class of nouns being, ‘‘ Five shillings was paid for 
it,” “four yards is the distance,” ‘‘ three-fourths 
of the wall is yet unbuilt.” Mr. Terry adduces 
a passage from Thucydides which might have 
served as a model to G. L. G., as it has apparently 
done to Dean Farrar. Jelf (‘Grammar,’ § 380) 
who also cites the passage, says that this construc- 
tion, so common in Latin, is very rare in Greek, 
but he does not notice that the reading orévderax 
has been proposed for orévdovratt on account of 
the participle BovAduevos which follows. Mr, 
Terry's quotation from Dean Farrar “a 
of this use” is amusing from the fact that a corre- 


* The Dean’s examples of “sense construction” do not 
include sentences of the pattern under notice. ‘ 

+ Shakespeare, ‘ Julius Cxsar,’ V. i. 33. Dr. Abbott's 
‘ Shakespearian Grammar ’ contains a long list of similar 
sentences. 

t Not oweddovrat, a8 in Mn. note, where the 


accentyation should also be corrected, 
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spondent of the Saturday Review (Dec. 5, 1896, 
P. 590) smartly castigated the Dean for perpetrat- 
ng a similar anomaly of speech in an article entitled 
‘Two Archbishops,’ in the Contemporary Review 
for November, wherein he speaks of ‘‘ Samuel 
Wilberforce, whom, together with John Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone, I would call the three most 
truly eloquent speakers whom I have ever heard.” 
Here we observe the Dean exemplifying in his 
mother tongue the superiority of “the logic of 
thought to that of grammatical forms,” as he had 
viously done with no less success in his ‘Syntax’ 
feighth ed., p. 103), when he remarked that “ suc- 
cession in place and time are constantly confased.” 
Verily the Cantuarian deanery is not likely to lose 
under its present occupant the repute for queer 
English which it acquired under one of his pre- 
decessors, How far this kind of syntax, for all 
its rarity, could be carried in Greek is shown by 
the following morsel of Lucian (‘ Dial. Deorum,’ 
xii. 1): éxetvy [seil. 
kai tovs KopiPavras...... dvw kat 
“ldnv reperoAovow, pev dAoAK(ovea TO 
“Atry, ot KopiBavres x. t. A.—which is 
almost beaten in English by Crabbe’s 
Pain mixed with pity in our bosoms rise,* 

I can only regard this particular kind of syntax 
as a vice of speech, and my object was to illustrate 
its antiquity, which, but for your space, I could 
further prove by Italian quotations. Its rarity in 
Greek—on Jelf's testimony—shows that Greek 
writers did not favour it. Whether educated 
persons now using it consciously copy classical 
models is questionable. Whoever does this foists 
an ugly and needless barbarism into the language. 
But a long observation of the failings of writers 
induces me to ascribe the use of preposition for 
conjunction in sentences like G. L. G.’s to haste 
and forgetfulness ; besides, such a use is not con- 
fined to the educated. F, Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Prayine Carps §, viii. 467 ; xi. 
76).—I bought a few packs of these for a trifle in 
Penang some years ago ; and on looking at them 
—so far as I can make out—I have, firstly, 84 
cards in one packet ; but these appear to be four 
duplicate sets of 21 each. They certainly represent 
the 21 possible throws with two dice. The ones, the 
fours, and the sixes are in red, except double-six, 
which is half red, half black. Secondly, I have a 
single set of 70 cards, viz. 35 blacks, 35 reds. 
Each set of 35 is made up as follows: 1 single 
card, which a native told me was Chinese ghin, 
Malay maas=gold ; 10 of one suit (? Chinese pin, 
Malay salalu) ; 24 more, divided apparently into 
four sets of six, each set of six including a court 
card. Lastly I have four duplicate sets, Each 


* ‘Tales of the Hall,’ ii. 13. 


set contains 30 cards, which may be divided 
into three sets of 10, i.¢, 9 plain cards and 1 court 
card. I suspect these are the ‘‘ white cards” 
which your correspondent refers to in paragraph 4. 
I coald send your correspondent my duplicates to 
look at, if he likes; if so, will he please let me 
know his address ; but can he lend me the article 
in the Taal, Land, en Volkenkunde, Batavia, 1886, 
to which he refers? I can read it. 
H. G. Kenyepy. 
17, Victoria Avenue, Harrogate. 


Harve: Haynes (8" x. 515; xi. 37).— 
Haynds is another form of the name. As a 
Christian name it occurs thus, ‘‘ Sans-Culotte 
Haynés,” on p. 86 of ‘Etudes et Documents sur 
la Ville de Saintes.’ It is extracted from the 
municipal registers, and is given as an instance of 
the new nomenclature, extended even to personal 
names when the Reign of Terror was at its height. 

MayAtt. 


Earty Stream Naviaartion (8 xi. 88).— 

“The first actual attempt at Atlantic steam navigation 
was made by Colonel John Stevens, of New York, in 
1819. This far-seeing gentleman despatched what would 
now be called an auxiliary steamship, called the Savannab, 
which was built by Crocker and Fickett at Corlears 
Hook, New York, as an ordinary barque, but was soon 
afterwards fitted with engines and boilers, and steamed 
from the city of Savannah, on the 25th of May, 1819, 
arriving in Liverpool, after a passage of thirty-five days, 
on the 29th of June. Steam power was used eighteen 
days, the paddle-wheels being so designed that they 
could be unshipped, so as not to interfere with the 
vessel’s sailing qualities. This operation required over 
half an hour's time to effect. Her bunker capacity was 
but limited, as she could only carry eighty tons of coal 
besides a quantity of wood fuel. Notwithstanding her 
successful trip across the Atlantic, her machinery was 
afterwards taken out, and she continued to trade for 
some years as a sailing vessel, until, like so many other 
famous vessels, she came to an ignominious end by being 
wrecked on Long Island, in 1822. The engines of the 
Savannah consisted of an inclined direct acting cylinder 
of 40 inches diameter and 6 feet stroke, and the boiler 
pressure used was 20 Ib. per square inch. Her speed 
under steam alone averaged six knots.”—‘ The Atlantic 
Ferry,’ by Arthur J. Maginnis (Whittaker & Co,, 1892), 

Wituam Farrer. 
Marton House, Skipton, 


Popr’s Errrara on Mrs. Evizapeta Corset 
(8 §S. xi. 28).—Although there is the prefix of 
** Mrs.” before the name on this monument, there 
is nothing to show that Elizabeth Corbet was a 
married woman, there being no mention of her 
husband; and I believe that it was formerly the 
custom for women, after arriving at a certain age, 
to be so designated. I think perhaps a copy of 
the whole of the inscription may be acceptable, as 
it clearly shows that she was a native of Shrop- 
shire. It is as follows :— 

“In memory | of Mra, Elizabeth Corbett, who departed 

this life at Paris, March y* 1* 1724 after a long | and 


ainfull Sicknesr, she was daughter|of S* Uvedale 


|. 


Sedan 
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Corbett of Longnor in the County | of Salop Bart By 
the Right Hon” Lady Mildred | Cecil who Ordered 
this monument to & | Erected. 
She was a woman good without pretence 
Blest with plain Reason & with sober Sense 
No Conquests she, but o’re her Self, desir’d ; 
No Arts essay’d, but not to be admir’d; 
Passion & Pride were to her Soul unknown, 
Convine’d that Virtue only is our own, 
So Unaffected, so compos'd a Mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin'd, 
Heav’n as its purest Gold, by Torture’s try’d 
The Saint sustain’dit, but the woman dy’d, 

Here Lieth also inter’d the Body of | the Right Hon 
the Lady Mildred Hotham | daughter of James Cecill, 
late Earl of Salisbury | who died January 18t» 1726-7, 
She was first mar | ried to S* Uvedale Corbett Bart her 
2°¢ husband | was S* Charles Hotham of County | of 
York Bart | This Monument was Finished | by her Son 
Richard Corbett, Bart.” 

Lady Mildred Hotham was the daughter of 
James, fourth Earl of Salisbury, who was a Roman 
Catholic, The relationship of Mrs. Corbet and 
Lady Mildred may account for the remarkable 
epitaph, with the authorship of which Pope is, 
upon good grounds, credited. There is another 
monument in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
to a member of the Corbet family, which it may 
not be out of place to give here :— 

““M.S. | Here under | lyeth the body of | S* Richard 
Corbett | of Longnor in the County of Salop | Baronet, 
who married Victoria | one of the daughters & Coheires 
of | S* William Uvedale of Wickham | in the County of 
Southampton Kt | by whom he left one Son and three 
Daughters, He departed | this life the 1" of August | 
1683, in the 43" year | of his Age.” 

These clearly show a close connexion with the 
county of Salop, and may be of use to E. W., 
although not quite an answer to his query. 

W. E. 

“Dr sow!” (8@ §. x. 475).—This expletive 
may probably be translated into “‘ The devil's in 
it!” and “Go bon !” into “Good God !” or “God 
be with us!” In Cumberland the equivalent of 
“Di bon” is perhaps “ Deil bin,” a favourite ex- 
pression of Anderson in his ‘ Ballads’ (see the 

Worton Wedding ’) :-— 
O see a weddin I’ve been at ! 
Deil bin, what cap’rin, fightin, vap’rin ! 
In South-west Northumberland, “Dal bin!” a 
variant, no doubt, of “ Deil bin !” was in common 
use thirty or thirty-five years ago. I give the 
above conjectures for what they may be worth. 


W. Nrxoy. 
Warrington. 


“Go bon!” is given in Mr, W. Dickinson’s 
‘Dialect of Cumberland’ (E. D. S.), 1878, as “a 
sort of oath.” I have often heard “ Di thee” used 
in North Yorkshire with the meaning of “ Con- 
found,” “‘ Hang,” ‘‘ Plague take you,” but not 
“Di bon.” Can bon have anything to do with 
the A.-S. bana, bona, bane, destruction, &c. ? 


Prime Minister (8,,"8. x. 357, 438 ;"xi. 69). 
—A question was put at the first reference as to 
the probable right of precedence involved by the 
designation of Prime Minister. That query has 
not been fally answered, and the significance and 
weight of the position conveyed by the name have 
been doubted by a correspondent at the second 
reference, who states that the name Prime Minister 
is “a comparatively recently adopted expression. 
Of course that is limited by his idea of what is 
comparatively recent; but we may presume it 
does not go back beyond the Georgian era. 

An elaborate reply has been published at the 
last reference, in which Mr. Ropstys gives his 
opinion to the effect that the name and office of 
Prime Minister as such evolved in Walpole’s 
time, and that the name was first applied to him 
by Swift, and then not exactly in that form, but as 
the “ premier minister of State.” Walpole became 
that, I think, in 1715. 

Iam unable to agree with either of your corre- 
spondents, because I have evidence that the name 
was not so modern in common usage as they sup- 
pose, and I refer to their predecessor Drake, 
who died 1707 (‘ Bibl. Brit.,’ p. 317a, Edin. 1824), 
and who, in 1706, published a reprint of Parsons’s 
libel on Queen Elizabeth, which bears as its 
title-page, ‘Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, Prime Minister and Favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ Sam. Briscoe, London, 1706. 
In corroboration, the editor of this 1706 edition 
reminds us in his prefatory epistle that Conchini, 
having married a bedchamber lady of Mary de 
Medicis, was raised ‘‘to be prime minister” of 


ce. 
Clearly the term Prime Minister was in use, 
and implied a leading position as between the 
sovereign and the other subjects of the Crown, 


long before the days of Walpole. 
GRAHAME. 


Meratey and Mepiey Famiries (8" 8. x. 
217, 420).—In my collection of monumental inscrip- 
tions from local burial-grounds I have the following 
from Sheffield parish churchyard :— 

1. Matthew Methley, died 24 March, 1829, aged 
seventy-two years. 

2. James, son of James and Mary Methley, 
died 22 October, 1806, aged eight years. ; 
3. Cecelia, wife of William Methley, died 
27 January, 1853, aged forty-eight years. Also 
Rebecca, their daughter, who died 28 April, 1853, 
aged eighteen years. 
Wituam J. J. Guasspy. 
Meersbrook, Sheffield, 


Dr. Ravcuirre (8 8, x. 415, 466, 519).— 
Mr. Squinss will find an immense amount of 
queer but interesting matter anent this once 
fashionable leech in the ocean of foot-notes attached 


F. OC, Birxseck Terry, 


to the memoir to be found in the old ‘ Biographia 
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Britannica.’ See also Jeaffreson’s ‘Book about 
Doctors,’ By the way, was this doctor a connexion 
of the far-back English dame whose name was 
given to the female department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly known as Annex, now 
called Radcliffe College ?—a name recently chosen 
by the relict of the late Prof. Agassiz in honour of 
an unknown Mrs. Radcliffe, a Puritan lady of 
London, the first female donor to Harvard when 
that now noble institution was an idea in embryo 
in the shape of a log cabin shell in the wilderness 
for the education of the agile but constipativo red 
man, who from the first resented the idea as an 
insult, As a new appellation Radcliffe has proved 
itself a lucky one, inasmuch as the rush on the 
part of the fair ones to tread its present limited 
ball space in a zealous desire for brain-splitting 
exercise is already tormenting the minds of its 
managers. What the American girl of the future 
will culminate in no man knoweth, but at present 
she is sniffed at in the Brahmin circles of New 
England's metropolis as a very poorly endowed 
candidate for the joys and woes of matrimony 
unless she can show a Radcliffe College degree and 
has taken a full year’s course at Boston’s most 
fashionable female institution, viz., the Boston 
School of Cooking; terms eighteen dollars for 
twelve lessons, including full privilege of partaking 
of the mysterious viands cooked by the dainty 
hands of its aristocratic pupils! © GrayrHeEap. 


Your querist will find an excellent account of 
this famous doctor in the ‘Lives of British 
Physicians,’ published by Murray, 1830; see also 
Faulkner’s ‘ Hammersmith.’ 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


**ViviT Post FUNERA virTus” (8 v. 129; 
vi. 79, 245 ; x. 362).—I cannot see why Borbonius 
calls this “ Dictum Tiberii Cesaris.” His usually 
ascribed motto is about shearing, not flaying 
(Suetonius, ‘Vit.’ c. xxxii.; Dio, bk. lvii.). The 
immortality of virtue was expressed long before by 
Earipides :— 

kav Tis ovK aréAAvrat, 

Fragm, ‘ Tem.’ 
*Ad’ dpera. kai Oavotdor Adure. 


An 
Ep, MarsHALt. 


This is the motto of the family of Malone. It 
is inscribed with his arms upon the altar tomb of 
“ John Malone, of Dublin, Alderman,” in the now 
long ruined Portlester Chapel of St. Ouen’s Church, 
Dublin. The date of the inscription is 1592. I 
should like to know whence it was taken by the 
Elizabethan heralds. J. Mavong, 


Episcopat Deans (8 §S. x. 396, 484).— 
W. C. B. writes, at the latter reference, “ ‘ Episcopal 
deans’ is an unfortanate description ; it seems to 


that there might be Presbyterian or 
Methodist deans.” As a matter of fact there are 
Presbyterian deans. The Queen’s chaplains in 
Scotland are Deans of the Chapel Royal :— 

‘On the Reformation the revenues [of the collegiate 
church of Stirling, termed the Chapel Royal, founded by 
Pope Alexander VI.] reverted to the Crown, but were 
partly dispersed by Crown grants. King James VI. 
granted a new charter in 1621 in favour of the Bishop 
of Dunblane, which was ratified by Act of Parliament, 
This charter included the whole benefice of the Chapel 
Royal, which remained with the Bishops of Dunblane 
until the abolition of Episcopacy in 1683,when the 
teinds and other revenues again reverted to the Crown. 
King William III. made a gift of the whole emoluments 
to Mr. Carstairs, an ordained minister, and since that 
time the Crown has gifted the revenues to those of 
their [sic] chaplains in Scotland who enjoy them, and 
are called Deans of the Chapel Royal.” —* Teinds or 
Tithes,’ by N. Elliot, 1893, p. 36. 

The senior dean, the Rev. J. Cameron Lees, D.D., 
minister of St. Giles, Edinburgh, is also Dean of 
the Order of the Thistle. The truth is Dean is a 
very common title in Scotland. The head of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh is the Dean. 
The head of the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow 
is the Dean. The presidents of many smaller legal 
bodies, such as the Faculty of Solicitors of Ayr, 
are styled deans. The courts which supervise the 
plans for new buildings and their erection are the 
Dean of Guild Courts; and in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow the citizen who presides is addressed as 
the Lord Dean of Guild, and bears the title in 
private as well as in public during his term of 
office. The heads of the various faculties of arts, 
medicine, &c., in the Scottish universities are 
also deans. The number of Scottish deans must, 
curiously enough, exceed that of England. 

Grorce Brack, 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Tue Worp ‘“‘Gyorre” 1x CHavucer §, 
iii, 89, 180, 291; 8” S, vi. 143; vii. 226, 256, 
357, 437 ; x. 439; xi. 56).—At the third of these 
references Pror. Sxeat, while dismissing the 
suggestion of an old and valued correspondent that 
gnoffe is an oaf, says it is the Danish gnav, a 
churl. Twenty-five years afterwards he writes a 
long note, which is reprinted in his ‘Student’s 
Pastime,’ p. 364, in which he ignores the Danish 
derivation altogether, and finishes up by asserting 
that gnoffe is the Hebrew gandv, a thief. Pror. 
Sxeat forgets that the daghesh forte, which he 
omits, is characteristic and essential in ganndv, 
and that by no phonetic possibility could that 
word be slurred into gnoff. And what has become 
of the Danish gnav ? W. F. Pripgavx. 


Arms (8 S. xi. 87).—So far as I know, the 
French authorities give these arms to no French 
family, noble or other. Rietstap assigns them, as 
does Papworth, to Blennerhasset of Oumberland 


and (afterwards) Ireland, with the field gules, but 
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with, for crest, a wolf sejant proper. Papworth 
gives them, with the field arg., to Hasset, whose 
creat I have not been able to discover. 

Fairbairn also gives the crest to Blunden, Earl, 
Holmes, Lewis, Marlay, St. Pere, St. Pier, and 
St. Pierre ; but I cannot find the arms described 
borne by any family among those he names. 
Perhaps some of them may give a clue. 

MarsHALtt. 


Jeanne v’Arc in Litexatore (8” 
S. ix. 307, 392, 473)—Pazamepes should read 
M. Darmesteter’s ‘Joan of Arc in England,’ in 
the ‘English Studies’ (translated by Madame 
Darmesteter), without a reference to which the 
notes under this head are incomplete. The essay 
is a thorough vindication of English opinion on the 
subject of the Maid and (which is perhaps more 
remarkable) of Shakespeare’s attitude towards her. 
‘The only visible trace of the master hand of 
Shakespeare exists in the scene before Angers,” says 
M. Darmesteter of ‘1 K. Henry VI.,’ “ where Joan 
invokes her familiar spirits”; and after quoting 
the passage in full, he adds :— 

“Despite its flatness of rhythm, its feebleness of 
diction, this scene bears the imprint of a superior genius. 
The oft-quoted encounter of Joan with Burgundy barely 
rises above the commonplace. But here a very great 
poet—still young, as yet no master of his craft, as yet 
& mere inexperienced prejudiced youth, but a great 
poet—shows himself touched by that mysterious sym- 
pathy which beroism inspires in genius. He has lifted 
to the height of his own soul the hateful witch, the foul 
limb of the fiend, which Joan of Arc appeared to him 
no less than to his contemporaries. e divines the 
inner meaning of her actions, His hand, though hostile, 
ennobles and enlarges all it touches, Joan, as Shake- 
speare sees her, is still a witch, but the Satan in her is 
sister to Milton’s Satan. Her familiar demon is love of 
country; ‘tis for her native land she sells herself, body 
and soul and all :— 

Then, take my soul—body, and soul, and all, 
Before that England give the French the foil. 
Two centuries later "twill be the cry of Danton: ‘ Que 
ma mémoire soit maudite, mais que la France soit 
sauvée.’”’ 
M. Darmesteter’s review was written too early to 
inclade the name of Mr, Andrew Lang, but down 
to the date at which it appeared it is a 


Eveninc Services 1s Westminster ABBEY 
(8® S. xi. 26).—It is worth recording that the 
first late evensong at St. Paul’s Cathedral was on 
Advent Sunday, 28 Dec., 1858. A full account of 
this “‘ Church Revival” is given in the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ 1858, p. 196. 

Sovane H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


“Born pars” (8 S. x. 477, 526).—The 
meaning which Pror. Skeat assigns to this every- 
day phrase is surely the most reasonable and 
commonly accepted one. The theory of a refer- 
ence to a state of pre-existence will be a little “ too 


much” for the many to entertain. Iam reminded 
that the phrase is included in Davies's ‘ Supple- 
mentary Glossary,’ where, on making a reference, 
I find: “ Born days, a vulgar expression for the 
whole life ; all the days since one was born.” Mr. 
Davies gives illustrations from Richardson and Miss 
Edgworth. For those who like ‘‘ chapter and 
verse,” this reference to the phrase may be useful. 
C. P. Hace. 


Io my opinion this common dialectal expression 
has nothing at all to do with any belief in a pre- 
vious existence, but is simply equivalent to the 
A.-S. lif-daeg, life-time, which appears in Early 
English as lyf-day and lyfe-days. 

F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Founert’s Ripise Acapemy (8 S. x. 109, 
159, 218).—There is an early and interesting refer- 
ence (as below) to this establishment in a letter 
from Sir Robert Southwell* to Sir William King,t 
dated 5 Oct., 1683—probably from King’s Weston, 
co. Gloucester—and written in good feeling and 
full knowledge of the world, on the subject of the 
start in life meditated by the writer’s ward and 
relative, Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) South- 
welli—then a graceless and inconsiderate young 
spendthrift, who appears to have been so remiss in 
every sentiment of gratitude towards his guardian, 
and so unheedful of the latter’s remonstrances con- 
cerning his misconduct, as to cause Sir Robert in 
the following year to give up the volun‘ary 
guardianship in despair of any good results. After 
expressing a wish for Sir Thomas to remain in the 
University,§ to gather more of the man, the writer 
states :— 

“* Now he is under the rules, and cannot go far amiss ; 
but a storm lights upon him. Should he be in the Inns 
of Court, there is no inspection into any man’s morale, 
more than the advice of a private friend, to which there 
are twenty young heroes that advise the contrary.” 

The difficulty of obtaining an efficient governor 
during his travels is fully dilated on, and the 
purposes of the Inns of Court, where young men 
resorted who intended the practice of the law, are 
spoken of as then declining. Sir Robert con- 
tinues— 

“Of late there is erected a very famous Academy in 
London, governed by a French Gentleman, Mons, 


* Son and heir of Robert Southwell, of Kingsale, 
Ireland, esquire ; of Queen's College, Oxon. (created D.C.L, 
1677) ; Clerk of Privy Council 1664 ; knighted 21 Dec., 
1665; Secretary of State for Ireland 1690; P.R.S. 1691 ; 
died 11 Sept., 1702. 

+ Executor of the will of Sir Thos. Southwell, of Court 
een, Castle Mattress, and Clogh-Kottered, in Ireland, 

ight, 

} Second baronet ; son of Richard Southwell; created 
Baron Southwell of Castle Mattress (as above) 4 Sept., 
1717; died 4 Aug., 1720. 

§ Of Oxford, where he was under the tuition of the 
celebrated Dean Aldrich; matriculated from Christ 
Church 5 Dec,, 1681, aged sixteen. 
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Foubert, where riding, French, mathematics, and all 
exercises are taught, which are usually learned in 
Travel” 

—and proposes that Sir Thomas should ‘‘ pass six 
months here, as many Englishmen doe, to prepare 
them for the improvement of Travel.” 

This academy was, apparently, then in Sherwood 
(or Sherard) Street, Piccadilly, but afterwards 
removed. In the Print Room, British Museum 
(Crowle, v. 38), is a coloured ‘ View of [Major] 
Foubert’s Riding House and Passage in Swallow 
Street [taken down for Regent Street],’ drawn by 
©. Tomkins in 1801, size 9} in. by 6 in. ; and 
also what would seem by the description in the 
catalogue to bea duplicate drawing or copy of the 
same in the Crace Collection of Maps, Plans, and 
Views of London. 

It is not a little singular that your correspondent 
at the latter reference should have stated that ‘‘a 
good history of the Golden Square district is a 
desideratum,” considering that—as is well known 
in certain quarters, but not, I believe, to hin—I 
had only a short time previously, without sug- 
gestion from any one, been collecting materials 
from original sources for a paper on the subject. 
T am also in possession of an original document of 
the year 1709, relating to the title to the site of 
the square and to the ground rents of the houses 
erected thereon by various parties from 1664 to 
1706, We, We 


See ‘N. & 1" vi. 55, 136. W. C. B. 


“ Riamaro.te” (8% S, x, 495).—Skelton, in his 
*Garlande of Laurell,’ enumerating his various 
works, has :— 

Item Apollo that whirllid up his chare, 
That made sum to spurre and snuf in the wynde, 
and beseeches Fame 
Owt of her bokis Apollo to rase. 
Fame replies that what is once spoken in her 
noble court ‘* must nedes after rin all the worlde 
aboute,” and Skelton, pained at this decision, 
declares :— 
By Juppiter and his high mageste, 
I did what I cowde to scrape out the scrollis, 
Apollo to rase out of her ragman rollis. 

Tn a note on this the Rev. A. Dyce (Skelton’s 
* Poetical Works,’ 1843, vol. ii. p. 335) states that 
“the collection of deeds in which the Scottish nobility 
and gentry were compelled to subscribe allegiance to 
Edward I. of England in 1296, and which were more 

ticularly recorded in four large rolls of parchment, 

c., was known by the name of Ragman’s Roll; but 
what bas been written on the origin of this expression 
appears to be so unsatisfactory that I shall merely refer 
the reader to Cowel’s ‘Law Dictionary,’ &c., ed. 1727, 
in v., Jamieson's ‘ Et. Dict. of Scot, Lang.,’ in v., Nares’s 
*Gloss.,’ in v., Gloss, to ‘The Towneley Myst.,’ in v., 
and Todd's ‘ Johnson's Dict.,’ in v. Rigmarole,” 

Bailey has, ‘‘ Ragman, a Statute appointed by 
K. Edward ITI. for hearing and determining all 


Complaints done five years before,” and Dr. Brewer, 
in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ says :— 

“ Ragman Roll originally meant the ‘ Statute of Rage- 
man’ (De Ragemannis), a legate of Scotland, who com- 
pelled all the clergy to give a true account of their 
benefices, that they might be taxed at Rome accordingly. 
Subsequently it was applied to the four great rolls of 
parchment recording the acts of fealty and homage done 
by the Scotch nobility to Edward I, in 1296 ; these four 
rolls consisted of thirty-five pieces sewn together. The 
originals perished, but a record of them is preserved in 
the Rolls House, Chancery Lane.” 

I think the venerable author should, if possible, 
have given the date of the “Statute of Rageman,” 
and as to Rageman the legate I must confess to 
utter ignorance. 

Under “ Rewe” Dr. Brewer gives some informa- 
tion as to “ Ragman’s Rewe” in ‘ Piers Plowman’ 
and in Udall. 

It remains for Prof, Skeat, or some other expert, 
to trace the historical development of “Ragman 
Roll” into rigmarole, if any such growth occurred, 
Dr. Brewer does not give rigmarole in ‘ Phrase 
and Fable.’ James Hooper. 

Norwich, 

See ragman in Halliwell’s ‘ Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Dictionary’ and in Prof. Skeat’s Glossarial 
Index to ‘Piers the Plowman’ (small edition), 
where he derives rigmarole from ‘* Ragman Roll,” 
meaning ‘‘a document with a long list of names 
or with numerous seals.” A. G. C. 


Earty Mentions or Lirt (7 S. x. 85 ; 8S, 
x. 412, 465).—The Manchester Guardian of 
23 November, in an editorial reference to my 
previous contribution under this heading, says :— 

** The ‘ lift’ in houses, hotels, and public buildings is 
regarded as an importation from America, but the name 
does not occur in the classic pages of Noah Webster. 
Warehouses in old Manchester were mostly supplied 
with ‘teagles,’ by which goods and persons were trans- 
ported from one storey to another. © word occurs in 
‘Mary Barton.’ The new ‘elevator’ is but the old- 
fashioned ‘teagle’ writ large and adapted to changed 
circumstances and a more luxurious time. The device 
is, of course, obvious, and many minds may have hit 
upon it independently in many places,” 

May not the absence of the word “lift” from 
Webster’s ‘ Dictionary’ be accounted for by the 
fact that in the United States the machine is 
always referred to as an “‘ elevator ” ? 

Atrrep F. Rossrys, 


I have not within reach the Seventh Series of 
‘N. & Q. to which I might refer in order to 
perceive if this note is merely travelling over 
ground familiar to readers. But Mr. Rossins, 
in his communication under the above heading, 
does not seem to suspect that lifts were introduced 
much earlier than a century ago, and he appears to 
believe, or rather conjecture, that they were “in- 
vented for the comfort of royalty.” Had he studied 


the Coliseum, or interested himself in the writings 
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of Seneca, he would have come to a different con- 
clusion. He would have been able to carry back 
their usage at a leap to the sixth century, and then 
at another leap to the days possibly of Augustus 
Cesar. But Ido not think he would have come 
to the conclasion that they were invented for the 
comfort of royalty so much as for hoisting wild 
beasts, &c., on to the arena with rapidity through 
trap-doors. These lifts were square, and the grooves 
in which they made their ascent and descent can 
be examined quite satisfactorily. In the Coliseum, 
however, they would seem to have been adapted 
to supersede the more space-wasting inclined 
planes up which the beasts were driven. 

Nevertheless Seneca, in his eighty-eighth epistle, 
describes similar machines very particularly as 
being used in his own day in places of popular 
entertainment under the name of pegmata, which 
rise, as it were, out of themselves and subside 
again.* These were worked by machinatores, or 
scene-shifters, and not improbably were utilized as 
occasion served for actors, biped as well as quad- 
ruped, and scenery. 

It is true, of course, that is not the literal 
equivalent for our word “lift,” nor did every pegma 
connote a lift ; but rude lifts certainly were in use, 
and were denominated pegmata. A gladiator, 
therefore, may now and syain have been heard to 
use the equivalent of the comical phrase heard at 
a store by a friend of mine, ‘‘ Please elevate me a 
little lower.” Sr. Bappexey. 


According to Fournier, ‘Le Vieux-Neuf,’ the 
invention of lifts dates from the time of 
Louis XIV., and it was M. de Villayer, of the 
French Academy, who brought them into fashion 
in 1680. Fournier refers to the ‘Journal de 
Dangeau’ (complete edition, with notes, by 
Saint-Simon, vol. iii. p. 265). A M. Thonier 
also constructed a lift at about the same time, but 
it was not a success, and the inventor met with 
an accident and broke his arms and legs. 

Murdoch in the early years of this century con- 
structed, at Soho Foundry, Birmiogham, a pneu- 
matic lift in which compressed air was made to 
raise and lower castings from the boring mill to 
the level of the foundry. 

But passenger lifts such as we now have appear 
to have been introduced within the past thirty-five 
or forty years. The following is an extract from 
the Builder, 10 Sept., 1859 :— 

“The New York Herald describes a new and monster 
hotel which is in the course of erection in Madison 
Square, at the intersection of the Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway in that city. This gigantic establishment, 
which is six stories high, exclusive of basement, covers 
&n acre of ground and contains 500 rooms for guests. It 
has 125 parlours, with suites of rooms, and each has a 
bath attached and a water-closet. Some of these par- 
lours are 27 ft. by 15ft. The accommodation is in every 


* Cf. Plin,, 33, 3, 16, 


respect perfect; but, perhaps, the most powerful 
feature in the hotel is that it will contain a vertical 
railway, that is, a carriage will move from the top to 
the bottom of the building, and from bottom to top. 
It will be forced upwards by the application of steam 
power, and the descent will be regulated by the resist- 
ance of hydraulic power, so as to guard against acci- 
dents, The car will be attached to a shaft, which, 
being turned by steam, will cause the car to proceed 
upwards by means of a screw, or on the principle of the 
inclined plane. The car stops at each floor, and pas- 
sengers are landed, and others taken in. In the same 
way, in making the descent, it stops at each floor. It is 
stated that there will be contrivances at each of these 
landings to prevent accidents. Behind the vertical 
railway is a baggage elevator, moved by the same 
power. The object of this is obviously to save the neces- 
sity of taking trunks up and down the staira—a great 
convenience. Near the vertical railway there is a 
capacious staircase for those who prefer using their 
legs. The cost of the erection and furnishing this 
hotel will be upwards of a million of dollars,” 
Rays JENKINS. 


Miss Burney, in her ‘ Diary,’ mentions a “ sink- 
ing table,” as Johnson calls it, at the curious 
house known as Ferry’s Folly, near Bath. This 
was in 1780. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The following passage occurs in Miss Strick- 
land’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ in the 
life of Queen Anne :— 

**She left cff all exercise whatever, insomuch that, 
like Henry VIII., during her stay at Windsor Castle in 
the decline of the year 1713 she was, to spare herself the 
trouble of ascending and descending stairs, lowered 
from the ceiling of one room into another by means of 
a chair fitted up with pulleys and tackling. It is pro- 
bable that the apparatus and contrivances which had 
been used for the queen's corpulent predecessor still 
remained at Windsor Castle” (fourth edition, vol. viii. 


ch, x.), LEG 


Saetra (8 x. 434, 521).—I should like 
to thank Cox, Prarpzavux for his very considerate 
reply to my remarks on his previous letter. My 
reason for preferring to confine the term “ rhyming 
slang” to the stricter use was that there is a better 
term for the looser meaning in the phrase ‘‘ head 
slang,” which I take to mean slang manufactured 
by changing the ‘‘ head” or initial of a word ; but 
if I am wrong I desire to be corrected. 

The fact pointed out by Cot. Pareavx, that 
Shelta tends to group its words under very few 
initials, reminds me of an observation I recently 
made, whieh I venture to put on record here, 
because it has never appeared in print, and will 
interest him and others. Of course every one 
knows that five out of the ten Shelta numerals 
(those for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) commence with sh. Making 
some investigations lately into Dutch and Flemish 
slang, I noticed the same tendency in the numbers, 
only that the iif, keer this case was k, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
appearing as keven, 

Jas, Piatt, Jun. 
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Six Witttam Grant, Master or tHe Rots 
(7™ 8. v. 28, 135, 193, 273; vii. 166, 272).—Some 
while ago, two years at least, I heard that some 
one had asked in ‘ N. & Q.’ for information re Sir 
William Grant, Master of the Rolls. The note 
went on to say that the writer believed all Sir 
William’s relatives would be dead, and that the 
information wanted could only be got from family 
Bibles or documentary evidence. I write to say 
that Brigade-Surgeon Grant, Inverness, 
is Sir William’s nephew, and either he or I will 
be pleased to communicate information. There is 
an account of Sir William’s official life in vol. ii. of 
* Lives of Eminent Statesmen,’ by Lord Brougham. 

©. Grant Cameron, 
H.M. Geological Survey. 
Bedford, 


Herrtrorp Street, Marratr (8" §. xi. 47, 94). 
—This street was probably built about the year 
1740, as it is not entered in the Parish Clerks’ 
‘New Remarks, 1732, nor in Maitland’s ‘ His- 
tory,’ 1739, while in Rocque’s survey it appears as 
“Harford Street.” It is evident, therefore, that 
the name of Garrick Street was a brief assumption 
during the vogue of the great actor, and that it 
did not possess sufficient vitality to oust the 
original appellation. The dramatic associations 
of the street were maintained by the residence 
there of General Burgoyne and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Heratpic Suprorters or Sove- 
REIGNs (8 S, ix. 228, 477 ; xi. 81).—Most of the 
“authorities” above quoted (Dr. Woodward's 
invaluable work being, of course, excepted) can 
hardly be considered as baving any “ authority” 
whatever. In a work entitled ‘Regal Heraldry,’ 
by the well-known Thomas Willement (London, 
4to., 1821), there is an authentic account of the 
arms and supporters of the kings and queens of 
England (‘‘ from coeval authorities ’’), being those 
actually used by them, with engravings of the 
same. Notice of this work should certainly be 
here inserted. G. E. © 


After perusing the note on the above subject 
by Mr. Upat, I was surprised to find that 
two excellent works had not been quoted—' The 
Glossary of Terms used in Heraldry,’ published 
by J. H. Parker, 1847, which contains the same 
supporters that are given by him, except some of 
the doubtful ones, and ‘The Armorial [osignia of 
the Kings and Queens of England,’ by Thomas 
Willement, London, 1821, which has a shorter list, 
but gives an exhaustive account of those mentioned. 
Some interesting information of the arms and 
supporters of James I., and contentions between 
the English and the Scotch respecting the proper 
side of the shield for the unicorn, will be found in 


‘The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ 
by George Seton, 1863, pp. 423-46. If the note 
is intended to be of use to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
it is to be regretted that the tinctures were not 
added, and the works given from which the doubt- 
ful supporters were compiled. 

Jouw Rapcwirre. 


Tue Grosvenor, East Inpiaman (8 §, x. 
515; xi. 73, 132). —I thank the correspondents who 
bave enabled me to obtain the particulars I sought 
concerning this vessel, I am a little astonished at 
the unexpected results of a query occupying four 
lines. Mr, Toomas inquires my object. Well, 
I wished, as the query indicated, for particulars 
concerning some one said to have been a passenger. 
This information was sought for a literary purpose, 
and not in idle curiosity. Apropos of the same 
subject, Mr. Mason writes concerning waste of 
space in ‘N. & Q.’ I endeavour not to waste it, 
and would ask, in the friendliest and least con- 
troversial spirit, whether Mr. Mason’s own re- 
marks are so pertinent and essential as wholly to 
escape his own censure, B.S 


A Quoration or Dickens's (8 §, xi. 107).— 
Thomas Moore was the “traveller of honoured 
name,” and these are his lines :— 

Oh ! but for such Columbia’s days were done; 
Rank without ripeness, quickened without sun, 
Crade at the surface, rotten at the core, 
Her fruits would fall before her wpring was o'er! 
* To the Honourable W. R, Spencer from 
Buffalo upon Lake Erie.’ 
E. Yarptey. 


Surine or Sr. Corupeat x. 494; xi. 
94).—I meant that the last year in Raine’s list 
(* St. Cuthbert,’ 116) with a sum of money attached 
to it is “1488-9, 41. 19s. 92.” Then follows 
“1513-4” without any sum. On p. 167, Raine 
says :— 

**1513-4. In this year, as I have already stated 
(p. 116-7), the box of St. Cuthbert was found empty. 
That of St. John Warton, in Elvet Church, produced 
16d. (read 15d.); and there are the two following 
charges: To Sir John Forster, for carrying the banner 
of St. Cuthbert, 16d. For repairing the banner of St. 
Cuthbert, 13s. 4d.” 

I did not quote 1513-14 as having any mention 
of offerings attached to it ; I only gave that date 
in my quotation from Raine, in connexion with 
which I said that the doctor might have found in 
the roll of that year, besides the blank upon which 
he founded a umption, many others, arising 
from the fact that the roll has never been finished ; 
it proves nothing either way as to whether the 
offerings were falling off or not. The later rolls to 
which I referred were unknown to Dr. Raine and 
therefore to Archbishop Eyre; these and many 
others have been found since they wrote, I find 
nothing about St. John Warton in Archbishop 
Eyre’s work (ed. 1849) ; his tomb and pix, or box, 
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for offerings were in St. Oswald’s Church, and we 
know of no connexion between him and the shrine 
of St. Cuthbert further than that the offerings at 
his tomb are regularly entered in the Feretrar’s 
Rolls from 1457 to 1537. We know absolutely 
nothing more with regard to “St. John Warton” 
here in Durham. Can any one enlighten us? 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Portrait or Lapy Netson (8 S. ix. 446, 
517 ; x. 179, 257, 305, 342, 439, 501.)—In a 
letter received some little time since from Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., thanking me for some 
notes concerning Lady Nelson’s family and his- 
tory, he tells me that he has information of two 
portraits of her taken in old age. Messrs. Mac- 
millan announce that Oapt. Mahan’s ‘Life of 
Nelson’ will be published in March, so that we 
may then hope to obtain some authentic informa- 
tion on the subject of Lady Nelson’s portrait. The 
present Earl Nelson writes that he neither pos- 
sesses nor knows of any portrait of the lady in 
question. 

There would appear to be some uncertainty as 
to the spelling of the name Nisbet or Nisbett. 
I have copies (made for me from the originals by 
Mr. T. Graham Briggs, of Saddle Hill, Nevis, in 
1881) of Lady Nelson's first and second marriage 
certificates, and also of the inscription on the 
tablet in St. John’s Church, Figtree, Nevis, 
erected by her to the memory of her parents. In 
all of these the name of her first husband is given 
as “‘ Nisbett.” Note also the announcement in 
a local newspaper of her son’s marriage :— 

“1819, March 31. This morning Capt. Josiah Nisbett, 
Royal Navy, to Frances Herbert, fourth daughter of 
Herbert Evans, Esq., of Eagle’s Bush and Kilvey Mount, 
co. of Glamorgan, S, Wales."—Trewman’s Flying 


The young lady was goddaughter and companion 
to Lady Nelson, and the marriage is said ion 
taken place secretly at Littleham, where only 
eleven years later Josiah and three of his children 
were buried. Both on their tomb and on the 
cenotaph within the church the name appears as 
Nisbet; and on the tablet in the church at 
Stratford-sub-Castle, near Salisbury, to Lady 
Nelson’s first husband, who died and was buried 
there, we read :— 

“Josiah Nisbet M.D. | of the Island of Nevis; | Born 
7 August, 1747, died 5** October, 1781. | This Monument 
was Erected to his Memory | by his affectionate Wife | 
Frances Nisbet,” 

The same lack of uniformity would, therefore, 
seem to prevail in the spelling of Lady Nelson’s 
(Grst) married name as certainly does in the case 
of her maiden name. On the tablet at Nevis she 
spells her father’s name Woolward, but there is an 
amusing bequest to her as a girl from Thomas 
Williams, of Saddle Hill, Nevis :— 


“Item. I give and hh unto Fanny Woollward 

for ever daughter of William Woollward a Negro Man 
named Cato.” 
And we ourselves possess old deeds and certificates 
in which our name is spelt indifferently Wollard, 
Woollard, Woollward, Wolward, and Woolward. 
Lady Nelson, I may mention, was first cousin to 
my grandfather. Evetyy M. Wootwarp. 


Wayzaeooss (6" §, iv. 80; 7S. x. 187, 233, 373; 
xi. 34; 8" S.x.432,483; xi.30).—Bailey(ed. 1731) 
has “ Wayzgoose, a Stubble Goose.” I believe that 
Bailey has gone wrong here. This seems probable 
for the following reasons : (1) I cannot find that the 
word wayz-goose occurs in any text before Bailey's 
time, or in any literature after 1730, except as evi- 
dently due to Bailey’s definition ; (2) I can find 
no evidence that the word wayz-goose was ever 
used by any unsophisticated rustic in any district 
in the United Kingdom as the name for a stubble 
goose ; (3)I can find no evidence that wayz ever 
meant stubble in any English dialect, or in any 
dialect of any Germanic language on the Con- 
tinent. I therefore now ask any of your corre- 
spondents who may be interested in the history 
of English words to send me, if possible, (1) a 
quotation for wayz-goose from some text ; or (2) 
trustworthy evidence of the use of the word in 
any district of the United Kingdom ; or (3) proof 
that wayz ever meant stubble. 

A. L. Marnew. 


Oxford, 


Now sInE PULVERE” (8" §S, xi. 108). — 
John Albert Bengel, in his ‘Gnomon Novi Testa- 
menti,’ makes a quaint application of the phrase 
**non sine pulvere.” He is commenting on the 
parable of the lost piece of silver, St. Luke xv. 
8-10, and on the words “and sweep the house 
and seek diligently till she find it” he says, ‘‘ Id 
non fit sine pulvere” (edition Tubingew, 1742, 
small 4to. p. 258), a very suggestive note which 
Archbishop Trench fully developes in his famous 


book on the parables. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Crementina Jouannes Sosiespy Doverass 
(8 §. xi. 66, 110).—The rising of the ’45 left 
many waifs and strays up and down the north of 
England. One of these was Charles Douglas, 
fourth and last Lord Mordington, a title to which 
he succeeded in 1741, but did not assume, it being 
a mere barren title without endowment. Charles 
Douglas was one of the 127 prisoners against 
whom true bills were found by the grand jury at 
Carlislein August, 1746 before the Special Commis- 
sion issued to try those concerned in the ’45, He 
claimed to be tried by his peers, and his plea was, 
after argument, allowed. He seems to have been 
forgotten ; he died in Carlisle in 1755, and his 
burial is recorded in the register of St. Cutibert’s 
Church in that city. He had two sisters, neither 
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called Clementina Johannes Sobiesky ; he was 
never married, but he may have had some 
irregular connexion of that name, mistress or 
daughter, who joined him at Carlisle, and after his 
death in 1755 settled at Waterside in the parish 
of Finsthwaite, the inducement in all probability 
being economy rather than the beauty of the Lake 
scenery. This, of course, is merely a conjecture. 
Many queer waifs and strays must have come 
out of Carlisle in the twenty years following the 
’45, as the Government sent up there numbers of 
French prisoners, the last batch being those taken 
in Thurot’s squadron in 1760 in the action off the 
Isle of Man. Many of these settled in the North 
as fencing masters, dancing masters, teachers of 
cookery, medical practitioners. The registers 
show that they had women with them. 
Ricaarp Ferevsoy, 


Tae Pronoun Sux” (8 xi. 48, 116).— 
My present view of this word is this. The fem. 
sing. of the def. pronoun in old Icelandic was sja, 
fem. of sa. I think the Northumbrian sho or scho 
may easily have arisen from this; for sj, pronounced 
as sy, necessarily es into sh, and the Icel. a 
became 6 in M.E. Of. the form fro (Icel. fra), 
which occurs as early as in ‘ Horn’ and ‘ Havelok.’ 
After this, continual association of this Northern 
shod with the masculine he, and comparison of the 
same with the Southern Ado, gradually turned 
shd into sheo (of which examples are found) and 
she. It seems all to have taken place in due 
course, Watrer W. Sxear. 


Mr. James Puartr’s words, to which your 
correspondent refers, are, ‘‘ Another and even 
more important example of the change in English 
is that of the Anglo-Saxon pronoun heo to the 
modern she.” This is a bold statement, and, so 
far as I know, incapable of proof. Heo still 
survives in Lancashire in the form of hoo, whereas 
in other parts of the country she in some form or 
other is used, the origin of which is not the same 
as that of heo, which is the feminine form of he, 
whilst she is from the feminine form of the A.-S. se. 
This is what Dr. R. Morris says in his ‘ Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence,’ 1873, p. 120 :— 

“ She, in the twelfth century, in the Northern dialects, 
replaced the old form heo, The earliest instance of 
its use is found in the ‘ A.-Sax. Chronicle’ [1140]. After 
all, itis only the substitution of one demonstrative for 
another, for she is the feminine of the definite article, 
which in O.E. was seo or sia ; from the latter of these 
probably comes she,” 

F. Brexsece Terry. 


Tae Use or Hoty Warer In THE ANGLICAN 
§, xi. 85).—Mnr. F. T. Hiscame says 
that the introduced use of “the Asperges” at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, “is identical with that at the 
Pro-Oathedral and at every other Catholic church 
when High Mass is celebrated.” I presume, 


however, that at St. Alban’s the language used 


in the rite is English, and not, as in Catholic 
churches, Latin. There are, however, two modes 
of conducting this Sunday ceremonial. In the 
more common method, the priest and attendants 
go down the central aisle, and return, sprinkling 
the holy water on the people right and left. It is 
obvious that comparatively few members of the 
congregation can really be sprinkled at all; while 
I have heard of people, especially well-dressed 
women, who are near enough to receive the 
sprinkled water, complain of being thus drenched, 
more especially if the officiant is lavish in his use 
of the element. The other method, sometimes 
found, is for the priest to go as far as the entrance 
to choir or sanctuary only, and then scatter the 
water in the centre and right and left, pretty 
much in the same way as incense is offered to the 
people at High Mass at the offertory, or at the 
Magnificat at Vespers. Writing under correction, 
I believe that this latter simpler method is that 
which has the approval of the Congregation of 
Rites. Which mode is sanctioned by the Bishop 
of London I am unable to say. 
Grorce Anous, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


St. Alban’s, Holborn, is certainly not the first 
church of the Anglican obedience to have revived 
the ceremony of “ Asperges” before High Mass, 
I witnessed this ceremony myself at St. Michael’s, 
Shoreditch, about five years ago. I believe also 
that it was at one time in vogue at the Hospital 
Chapel of SS. Mary and Thomas, Ilford, Essex. 
The use of holy water in Anglican churches is not 
at all uncommon in these days. I remember 
reading (some fifteen years ago) an account in the 
Church Times of the Blessing of an Anglican con- 
vent bya Scottish bishop who used holy water. 
I also saw the rood, &., at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
sprinkled with holy water three or four years ago. 
At St. Cathbert’s, Earl's Court, there are stoups 
for holy water at the entrances to the church. I 
saw it used on Holy Saturday, 1894, at St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone, in connexion with the Blessing of Fire, 
Paschal Candle, &c. I believe this church may 
claim to be the first to have restored (according to 
the use of Sarum) the ‘‘ Mass of the Presancti- 
fied” with Easter Sepulchre, Deposition of the 
Cross, &c. . Sancrorr 

17, Wellington Road, Old Charlton, 


I think Mr. Hiscame is wrong in supposing 
that St. Alban’s has established a record by using 
holy water. But Ido not know whether the use 
has before been made with so much of public 
ceremonial. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Moses Horton, Minratore Parnter (8 
xi. 49).—I have seen him described as of Birming- 
ham, and the name spelt Haughton. His son 
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Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The History of Don Quixote of the Mancha. Translated 
from the Spanish by Thomas Shelton. With Intro- 
duction by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Vols. 111. and 
IV. (Nutt.) 

A Few months ogo (8 S. ix. 519) we congratulated the 

student of Tudor literature upon the appearance of the 

first two volumes of Shelton’s amusing and Rabelaisian 
translation of ‘Don Quixote.’ To an accidental irregu- 
larity it is due that the concluding portion of the 
work is not noticed in the same volume as the opening. 
Somewhat tardily, then, we congratulate the subscribers 
to the “ Tudor Translations” upon the possession of the 
whole work. An introduction by Mr Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
to the second part is neither less instructive nor less 
humorous than that to the opening part. Shelton is 
congratulated upon his “‘intrepidity,” his “ fine careless- 
ness,” his “brutal disdain” of an idiom, and upon his 
idiosyncrasies generally, Shelton’s excellences even are 

“victories of bright and faithful audacity” over which 

“our modern prudery draws a veil.” Cervantes himself 

denounces translators. To his translators, however, 

Mr. Kelly holds he owes a debt, bidding us “ consider a 

moment the diminution of Cervantes’s fame were his gay 

melancholy book to be read solely in Spanish,” Most of 
all, it is held, is he indebted to “Shelton, lord of the 

Golden Elizabethan speech, accomplished artificer in 

style, first of foreigners to bail him for the master that 

he was, first to present him—and that with the grand 
air—to the company of the universal world.” In read- 
ing this second part we are now and then reminded of 

Shakespeare. Compare, for instance, the affection of 

Sancho Panza for his ass with that of Launce for his 

dog, and the punishment each vicariously receives for 

the beloved animal, Compare, again, Launce’s praise 

of his sister, “ She's as white as a lily and as smal! as a 

wand,” with Sancho’s declaration concerning the daughter 

he is bringing up to be a countess, “‘ She is as long as a 

lance, and as fresh as an April morning.” No passage 

from the original shows Shelton to more advantage than 
the benediction upon the inventor of sleep. Among his 
delightfully naive comments upon the text with which 
he deals is one upon the portion of Don Quixote’s advice 
to Sancho Panza concerning the government of his island, 
wherein the future magistrate is counselled, “ Him that 
thou must punish with deede, revile not with words, 
since to a wretch the — is sufficient without 
adding ill language. Shelton’s marginal comment on 
this is “ A good Item to our ludges of the Common Law,” 
suggesting, perhaps, that he had had some experience 
of their tendency to add “insult to injury.” Very 
welcome is this second instalment, and we earnestly 
counsel our readers to scrape or renew acquaintance with 

Cervantes’s masterpiece in the pleasantest and most 

characteristic guise. 

The County Histories of Scotland,—Dumfries and Gal- 
loway. , y Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, (Blackwood 
& Sone. 

Tue author of this volume would be the last person to 

claim for it the position of a great county history ; 

indeed in the preface be speaks of it in @ way that pre- 

cludes the idea of its being considered as noe than a 

summary of the history of the two counties. We suppose 

there is a demand for these compressed brief histories. 

People want to know a certain amount about the neigh- 

bourhood in which they live; they wish to acquire a 

limited number of facts and details; and, above all things, 

they are anxious that there should be no mistakese—there 


must be as nearly absolute accuracy as it is possible f 

finite man to attain unto, When this highly copeantented 
form of mental food has been, with infinite pains and 
care, provided for them, the public will, as a rule, take 
sufficient of it to justify the publisher in entering upon 
such an undertaking as the present. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
bas done his best to make the volume before us attractive 
to those for whom it is intended. It is clear, well written, 
severely compressed, and is furnished with the best maps 
of the district we have ever seen upon such a scale, We 
trust that at some future time Sir Herbert will give us a 
companion volume to this, which shall deal with the 
legendary aspect of the two counties. A book of this kind 
would perhaps not be bought by the persons who appre- 
ciate the volume before us, but it would be of infinite 
interest to all of us who care for the folk-speech, legends 
traditions, and ballad-lore of the land. F 


The Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By B. P. Ironsi 
Bax. (Bournemouth, Commin.) 
Mr. Bax began the humbler tesk of writing a guid 
to the cathedral of St. Asaph; but as thee Ba open 
under his bande it turned out a history—“ urceus coepit 
institui, amphora exit”—though it may be doubted 
whether a modicum of eighty-five pages, all told, deserves 
the more ambitious title. He bas made diligent research 
among all the available material in tracing the growth 
of the fabric, and supplies brief notices of its monuments, 
relics, and books, and some account of the men of mark 
who from time to time have been numbered among its 
bishops and deans. Amongst the most eminent of these 
were Geoffrey of Monmouth, Reginald Peacock, Barrow 
Lloyd, Beveridge, Tanner, and Horsley, More care might 
well have been bestowed in copying some of the inscrip- 
tions given. Four, if not five, blunders may be detected 
in the three lines of Latin from Bishop Barrow’s tomb. 
If the account Mr. Bax gives of the disappearance of 
this brass be correct—that it was sent to London to be 
produced as evidence in the Arches Court in a trial 
respecting the legality of prayers for the dead, and was 
never returned !—it is highly discreditable to all con- 
cerned. Another curious fact here brought into notice is 
that Sir Philip Sidney, when only ten years old, was “ a 
clerk in Holy Orders [?] and Rector of Whitford,” in this 
diocese. The book is illustrated and nicely printed. 


THE most noteworthy article in the current number 
the Quarterly Review is upon Gibbon. The writer of t 
is not carried away, as many people seem to have 
been, by the discovery that in some respects Lord 
Sheffield’s conception of the historian was faulty, No 
doubt there are some littlenesses come to light that we 
knew nought of; but, on the whole, from the point of 
view of the historian and writer, Gibbon remains much 
where he was, and this the reviewer in the Quarteri 
fully enters into, There is nothing now published whic 
in apy way modifies our feelings as regards Gibbon’s 
attitude towards Christianity. He was unfair to it when 
he was in a position where he ought to have been able 
to realize his own unfairness; but at the same time, no 
reasonable person can doubt that what he said was said in 
all honesty. It still remains a matter of wonder that such 
work as Gibbon did was done at such a time and under 
such circumstances, One cannot help wishing that he 
could have lived a few years longer, if only to have seen 
what was the logical outcome of the events in France of 
which he had witnessed the earlier stages during their 
progress. We scarcely think that this number of the 
Quarterly is so good as usual. One or two of the articles 
seem rather like padding, notably those upon ‘ Fathers 
of Literary Impressionism in England’ and Eighteenth 
Century Reminiscences,’ There ie, however, an excellent 
paper on ‘Educational Fads.’ We only wish we could 
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think that good effect on those who 
are given over to these forms of superstition. 


We think that most people will be inclined when they 
read the current number of the Edinburgh Review to 
turn firet of all to ‘ Forty-one Years in India.’ Next to 
reading Lord Roberts’s book for oneself we cannot think 
it possible that a better or clearer account of not only 
the book, but India of the time, could be given. The 
writer of the review is mainly in agreement with the 
author throughout, and he does full justice to the 
dramatic portion of the narrative as well as to those 
parts of it which deal with what we may expect the 
near future in our Indian empire to produce. Especially 
does the writer agree with Lord Roberts in his view of the 
necessity of our keeping a large European force always 
in the country. The native army is a fine army, very 
useful, and a very wonderful production, viewed from a 
certain standpoint ; but we certainly agree with Lord 
Roberts and the writer in the Edinburgh when they 
urge the imperative duty of not allowing it ever to 
become possible that this native army should be the 
strongest armed force in the country. e have armed, 
drilled, and taught these native soldiers all the mysteries 
of European warfare; they know, so far as teaching can 
make men of such races know, as much as we do relating 
to warfare, and it is for us to take the precautions neces- 
sary to prevent this knowledge being used in such a 
manner as to be harmful to us, No great native leader 
arose at the time of the Mutiny, but it might not always 
be so; and should a great military genius come to the 
front in any such conflict, the events that followed 
might be even more fatal than they were in the Mutiny. 
There is an exhaustive account of Father Gerard's 
*What was the Gunpowder Plot?’ which will be of 
much interest to all students of seventeenth century 
history ; but we have not the space at our disposal to 
deal with such a subject. The writer of the review, 
while giving Father Gerard all credit for a masterly and 
brilliant attempt to disprove the reality of the Plot, yet 
holds that he has failed to do so, though he goes so far 
as to say that it, “on a careless or hasty perusal, carries 
with it a bewildering conviction.”” ‘Rooks and their 
Ways’ is the title of a paper which all bird-lovers ought 
to read, It points out the fact—which, so far as we are 
aware, seems to be very little understood by most writers 
—that when “crows” are spoken of in many parts of 
England it is the ordinary rook that is so designated, 
not the carrion crow. In Lincolnshire, though people 
speak of a rookery, its inhabitants are always called 
“crows” by the country people, and the carrion crow is 
known as the “ket craw.” There is the inevitable article 
upon William Morris, with which we are in agreement 
to some extent, Morris let his political and social sym- 

thies influence him, and was apt to eee little or no 
| ro unless it was produced by the people for the 
people, irrespective of any other consideration. _ There 
are several other articles of general interest in this 
number of the Edinburgh. 


Mr. GarRpNER gives us yet another instalment of his 
*New Lights on the Divorce of Henry VIII.’ in the 
English Historical Review for January. We have had 
occasion to point out before the nature of this contri- 
bution to our historical knowledge, and we must again 
say that it is by far the most important feature in a 
magazine distinguished by the interest and accuracy of 
ite articles, The more light that we get upon the 
character of Henry the darker do some of his methods 
appear. There can be no doubt that he applied to the 

ope for a dispensation to allow at oo the + of 
Richmond, to marry his daughter, the Princess Mary, 
the duke’s half-sister; and Mr. Gairdner also convinces 


us that had the pressure brought to bear upon Katha- 
rine to retire into a convent proved strong enough to 
induce the unhappy queen to take such a step, Henry 
was then poupenel, in case the divorce was refused by 
Rome, to d d a disp tion to commit bigamy, 
Truly the king who threw off the yoke of Rome seemed 
to have held exaggerated views as to the powers vested 
in the Holy See, We shall await with interest further 
* New Lights’ on this subject from Mr, Gairdner, There 
is a paper which should be read atientively by all who 
are interested in naval matters, by Mr. J. R, Tanner, 
on ‘The Administration of the Navy from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution.’ Though not of such widespread 
and far-reaching interest as the articles upon Henry 
VIII, it contains an immense amount of information, 
and it must have taken considerable labour to have 
amalgamated all the details into a whole sufficiently 
clear to be understood and appreciated by non-naval 
readers. Space forbids our mentioning any other papers 
in the magazine at lengtb, but the number is quite up to 
the usual high standard of this publication. 


WE hear with much regret of the death, in his eighty- 
ninth year, of Prof. Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S., during 
many years an assiduous contributor to ‘N, & Q.’ A man 
of varied scientific and literary information, he was a 
member of many learned societies, a lecturer in experi- 
mental science at King’s College, held the Dante lecture- 
ship at University College, 1887-9, and was examiner in 
physics to the Birkbeck Institution. He translated into 
terza rima the ‘Inferno’ of Dante, and into English 
hexameters the ‘ Herman and Dorothea’ of Goethe, wrote 
lives of Linneus, Cuvier, and Smeaton, and many other 
works. His latest contribution to our columns appeared 
so recently as October last (8 8, x, 323). Prof, Tom- 
linson died at his residence in Highgate. 

THE topographical section of the “Gentleman's 
Magazine Library” is gradually drawing to a close, 
under the editorship of Messrs, G. L. Gomme and 
FP. next — which it be issued 
very shortly, will contain the counties of Nottingham, 
Oxiord, and Rutland, 


Botices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on & separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


J.P. B. (“ Visiting cards”).—See 8 8. vi, 67, 116, 
196, 272, 382 ; viii. 158 ; ix. 172, 475; x. 243. 

HeyxincuaM & Ho.uis mill will never grind 
again,” &c.).—See 7" 8, iii. 209, 299; x. 508; xi. 79, 139, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Querics’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR BOUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 
CG 6. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘The Professor’s Experiment,’ &c. 
Chapters XIII, to XXII. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


BEAL IFEIRN. The HOLLOW OAK. 
HOW MR, BAREACRES LOSTHISBROWN| Ty) NEW PARTNER. 
wia. 
HOW THEY SETTLED IT. The ODD ONE. 
MR. ERRINGTON’S WARD. The RING of TARSET. 
The DEFEATING of HENRIETTA. —— 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. MARVELS of MEMORY. 
CONCERNING QUACKERY. METEORS and METEORITES. 
CYCLES. NORFOLK ISLAND. 
DUBIOSITIES. OF SANDALS and FOOT-GEAR. 
DUPLICITY. SAMUEL FOOTE. 
EGYPTIAN EMBROIDERY. The CHAPELS of the TOWER. 
FASHIONS. The CYCLE as a MATRIMONIAL AGENT. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: Mind-Health. 

OR 
GOLD RUSHES—PAST and PRESENT. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The TABLE: The Children’s Part 

The USES of PLANTS. 
IN an OPIUM TRANCE, The UTILIZATION of WASTE, 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E,C, 


MARVELS of ANIMAL LIFE. WONDERS of the HEAVENS. 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY, crown 4to. cloth, 8. 6d. net. 


A STUDENT'S DICTIONARY of ANGLO-SAXON. By Henry Sweet, M.A, 


: Brevity and conciseness have been aimed at throughout. The meanings are given in plain modern Buglish. Refer- 
' ences have been omitted, irregular forms are noticed very briefly, and cognate words are given only in Old English 


a NOW READY, small 8vo. buckram, 10s. 6d. net. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the MAIOLICA and KINDRED 
| WARES in the ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. With Introduction, Notice, and Illustrations by C. DRURY 
KE. FORTNUM, Hon. D.C.L. 
TIMES.—" We are giad to welcome this literary completion of a noble gift......A charming book, with excellent 
photographic reproductions of the best pieces in the collection.” 


Small 4to, 2/, 2s. net. 


| MAIOLICA: a Historical Treatise on the Glazed and Enamelled Earthen- 


wares of Italy, &c., with Plates, Marks, &c. By C. DRURY KE. FORTNUM, D.C.L. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Part VI., completing the Work, 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT, and the other Greek Versions 
of the Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and HENRY A, 
REDPATH, M.A., assisted by other Scholars. Parts I.-V. (already published), 4to. 21s. each. 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.—* This is, and will remain, the Concordance of the Septuagint, and not to the Septuagint 
only, but to all the Greek versions of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, pp. 560, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
A CRITICAL DISSERTATION on the ATHANASIAN CREED: its 


Original Language, Date, Authorship, Titles, Text, Reception, and Use. By G. D. W. OMMANNRY, M.A., 


Prebendary of Wells. 
JUST PUBLISHED, with Two Facsimiles, demy 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
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